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Double YOUR 
Wheat Yield 


You can doit. Sure increase of 50 to 100%. 6,000 
farmers have provedit. ‘Takes little time. Just 
spread straw on your fields, Preserves moisture; 
beats drought. Straw prevents winter kill. Pre- 
vents sheat of ice forming, Prevents “‘soil blow” 
in thin or sandy soil. Sure protection, yet gets 
life giving air to the wheat. Eliminates quick 
thaws and freezes which lifts the roots of the 
wheat and cause sure death. Learn the facts. 
You can do what others have done. Make more 
money. Raise more wheat by using the 


Simplex Straw and 
Manure Spreader 


Straw must be applied evenly. Hand methods 
won’tdo. The Simplex works simply and accur- 
etely. Lasts alifetime. Costs less, works faster 
and better than any other spreader. Spreads 
thick or thin. Handles dry, wet, rotted, chunky, 
or loose straw or manure. A double duty machine, 
Attaches to any rack quickly and easily. 


30 Days Free Tri 


i don’t want any money. Just try the Simplex 80 
days at my risk—if you don’t like it ship it back 
and you don’t owe me a cent—but when you find, 
as 6,000 other farmers have, that the Simplex is 
the one implement you most—keep it and 
pay for it on the 


Easy Payment Plan 


One farmer among hundreds who has written 
praising the Simplex says: “lt made me $700.00 in 
one year.”” Write for free descriptive folder, 
prices, and what prominent papers and Agricul- 
tural Colleges say aboutstraw spreading. A postal 
will bring you full information. If you want more 
wheat, more alfalfa, more corn, and other grains, 
write me today—you’ll be intensely interested in 
the information—and it’s free for the asking. 


L. D. RICE, President 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MEG. CO, 
515 Traders Bid, P 
Kansas City, 
Missouri 









Pull Stumps 


Clear Land 
the Easy 
Way— 


Get This 











than al) others com- 
bined. Reason—they make big money 
for owners. No stump too big, No 
land clearing job too tough. Man and 
horse clearan acreaday. Pull stumps 
and turn loafing acres into crops. 


Hercules Portable 
rritesteet_ Stump Puller 


GET FREE BOOK — Filled with photo- 
graphs. Speciai low price to first buy- 
ers. 30days’ free trial. Unlimited Guarantee. 
Get the story, Mail postal teday. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
157 28th Street, ille, lowa 
Both Horse and Hand Pullers 














All-Steel 
Triple Power 











at % the Price 


Guaranteed for 4000 Miles 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 


Double Tread Tires are recon- 
struct — our skilled mechanics, made o 





deubie the amount of fabric than any ordi- 
LI nary tire. Free frour punctures or blow- 
3 outs. Our customers receive from 4,000 to 
10,000 miles of service. Reliner bree. 
7 today at these low prices: 
mr Price 
bl $2.60 
| 3.00 
a 3.15 
5 3.40 
| 3.50 
3 wag 2.40 3.05 
“4 33nd... 8.00 2.50 3.75 





price, ; 
you can eave 6 per 
with-order discount. 


s 
STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept.116 Chicago, lil. 
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Export Outlook for Draft Horses—The 
export market for draft horses is encour- 
aging, despite the high ocean freight rates 
—according to a report from commercial 
sources published in the Grain Growers’ 
Guide (Winnipeg, Manitoba), for August 
20, 1919. It is said that three buyers ex- 
pect to purchase 400 to 500 horses on the 
Chicago market each week for shipment 
abroad “The horse that is most sought 
for is the one that will stand 16.3 to 17 
hands, with depth of chest equal to one- 
half his height, and well propertioned 
backed, powerful in build, deep middled, 
and well let down in the flanks, with good 
underpining, and weigh over 1,700 pounds, 
in working flesh Such horses. will bring 
from $325 to $350 each. Horses with 
short, steep pasterns, small, constricted 
feet, crooked hocks or any unsoundness 
are not wanted One fact of especial 
interest to farmers is that the exporters 
will take the mediocre stuff if they can 
not get the best. No man can afford to 
sell the best if he expects to improve his 
horses. There is a steadily growing de- 
mand for drafters for city and construc- 
tion work, as well as for export. Shrewd 
judges of the market predict that by 1921 
good draft horses will be higher in price 
than ever before; and then there will be 
a frenzied stampede-of farmers to breed 
their mares, and with this will come a 
widespread demand for good stallions, 
which the pure-bred horse breeders of 
America, largely Percheron, must meet. 
Sir Merrick Burrell, vice-president of the 
British Percheron Horse Society, will visit 
the United States this fall for the purpose 
of acquainting himself with the resources 
of the United States in Percherons.”’ 


Concrete Floors—The Ohio experiment 
station has concluded tests which show 
the extra value to be derived from ma- 
nure which is Kept on concrete floors. 
The extra value is attributed to tl act 
that the soluble plant food in the manure 
is not allowed to seep away thru the con- 


crete, as it does where earthen floors are 
used. it costs about $5 per animal to 
concrete the ordinary feeding stable, and 
it is estimated that this amount is saved 


for every 1,090 pounds in live weight of 
steers or cattle fed for the year, as com- 
pared with animals fed on earth floors, 
Concrete also has sanitary advantages 


The Women's War Work—The Atlantic 
just made the statement that 
in two years the American women pro- 
duced nearly $100,000,000 worth of 
articles and garments. 


division has 


surgical 
Among the thir- 
teen divisions of the national organization, 
the \tlantic divison ranks first with 
the women of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut alone producing nearly $16,- 
000,000 worth of articles. It is estimated 
that 8,000,000 women participated in the 
work thruout the country 
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Glo ‘e 9 


fitasca Sweaters 





Exceptionally fall line. 220 
styles. 600 color combinations. 
For men, women and _ children. 
Selected weaves which hold 
shape. Correctly sized. 





Gover 


Gloveralls, The Good 


veralls 
os 
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AN 
ns 












rately scaled. Extra full 
cut. All tested materials. One 
and two piece styles for men and 
beys. 61 different styles. 


G CUVEE 


Sanitas Underwear 


Union and two-piece suits, 265 
styles. Fleeces, ribs, woolens, 


worsteds, ete. For men, women, 
and children. Highest grade un- 
derwear in America. 


Ylover 


Leather Sleeve Vest 


Flannel Shirts 


Here are flannel shirts good enough 
to be guaranteed by Glover—you’ll 
find the label in the collar. 
Glover Flannel Shirts are made for 
big framed westerners who 
require big garments. 
can be worn military style or lay- 
down. Best quality buttons—sewed 





These 











Collar 








GUARANTEED 


Everybody Knows 
Gloveralls! 
The Good Overalls 


E’VE made them sinee 1863 — 

tough, generously cut garments 
that stand up under the hardest usage 
and give the comfort of extra roominess. 
And you get the same high quality in 
other garments—by asking the dealer 
for ‘Glover Make.” 

Glover Goodwear Goods include over- 
alls, work shirts, underwear,sweater coats, 
flannel shirts, hosiery, furnishing goods, 
sheeplined coats, leather vests, negligee 
shirts, gloves and mittens, knit caps, 
sleepingwear, etc. All these items are 
backed by the Glover name and guar- 
antee, at the same time costing no more 
than many unnamed inferior garments. 


H. B. GLOVER CO. ,¢ 
Dept:47;, Buliaque, Iowa lover 


Sleeningwear 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg 
mn BES os 


and Dyersville, Ia., LaPorte, Ind. 







Dealers: Write us 
for information 
about this most 
popular line of 
merchandise. 


Send for Free 

Goodwear 

arment Book ‘ . 
= Made in ali materials, inelnding 
the famous Brighton Flannelette 
6i7 styles. For men, women and 
children. Full cut for comfort 
Long wearing. 
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Quarter Century of Co-operation 
















Co-operative Elevator at Coulter, Iowa. 


AST summer an anniversary celebration was 

held in a little town in northern Iowa. There 

was a band out, and speakers and the usual 
excitement attending such an event. The celebra- 
tion was partly in honor of the eighteenth anniver- 
a of the town. It was also—and this was par- 
ticularly stressed in the local discussion of the 
affair—the twenty-fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the codperative creamery which is the 
town’s most important business establishment. 

In a community which centered around a co- 
operative organization years before the town was 
built, there ought to be but little difficulty in find- 
ing instances of how codperation works. The town 
of Coulter, located up in Franklin county, Iowa, 
comes up to expectations by presenting two striking 
examples. 

The creamery is the older and the better known 
two. As against its twenty-five years of 
history, the elevator company can only show three 
of operation. Both the creamery and the 
elevator company, with which is associated a live 
stock shipping association, have made good in the 
service that they have rendered to the farmers of 
the community. 

The new creamery building speaks in _ itself 
of up-to-date management and methods. It is a 
well-built brick building set in grounds that were 
well planted enough to warrant the entry of the 
plant in a contest for the best appearing creamery 
building and grounds. 

The building cost $13,000, and was built after 
the burning of the old building, in 1917. From it 
last vear were sent out 226,000 pounds of butter. 
Qne interesting feature of the plant is the cooling 
system. A big refrigerator room, capable of stor- 
ing 125 tons of ice, is connected by a number of 
openings in the intervening wall with the smaller 
room where the butter and cream are stored. A 
sufficient supply to fill the ice room and carry the 
creamery thru the summer is bought during the 
time of ice harvest. As the ice melts, the ice water 
is drawn off and used in the cream cooling system. 

Inquiries regarding the history of the creamery 
brought the repeated advice: “Ask Peter Miller.” 
Peter Miller is the president of the company, and 
has been connected with the creamery from its be- 
ginning. 

Mr. Miller was found at a soldiers’ home-coming 
reception, which was being put on by a Danish 
church in the vicinity of Coulter. Mr. Miller helped 
organize the creamery, was elected president of the 
company, and has been president ever since. The 
Secretary, George Dahrmann, and the vice-president, 
Niels Peterson, have a record of service almost 
equally long. 

“We started work on the coéperative creamery 
back in 1893,” said Mr. Miller. “There had been 
& privately owned concern in operation, but it 
Proved to be a failure thru lack of patronage. We 


sary 


of the 


years 


hauled our cream a long distance to the next cream- 
ery for a while, and got quite tired of it. Then, too, 
we thought that if a convenient and’ good market 
were provided, more men might go into the dairy 
business. So a number of us got together and 
made arrangements to buy the old plant and start 
the creamery again.” 

“How did you happen to plan it as a coéperative 
enterprise?” was asked him. 

“T had seen codperation work before,” answered 
Mr. Miller. “Down in Grundy county, lowa, where I 
had lived for some time, 
we had a branch of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. I be- 
longed to that and we got 
considerable experience in 


coéperative buying and 
selling. 

“We started out with 
fifty-five members,” con- 


tinued Mr. Miller, “and a 
capitalization of three thou- 
sand dollars. We have in- 





creased the capitalization 
and the number of mem- 
bers as time has gone on 


and the volume of our 
business has enlarged. The 
erection of the new building is our last big step, 
of course.” 


In 1907, the creamery was moved from the 
center of Hamilton township, where it had first 
been located, to the town of Coulter. Since its 


first days, the creamery has paid eight per cent 
interest on the stock regularly. No dividends are 
provided for. Any surplus, with the exception of 
the sinking fund allowance, goes back to apply on 
the buying price for butter-fat. 

Dairymen around Coulter report that the co- 
operative creamery keeps several cents ahead of 
the usual privately owned creamery on the buying 
price of butter-fat. In the years of its existence, 
the creamery has paid out $1,250,000 to the farmers 
of the community. During the past year alone, it 
paid out $91,000. 

The creamery has not had a particularly easy 
path to follow on its way to success. In the first 
place the country around Coulter is not primarily 
a dairy country. Most farmers keep a few cows 
of the dual-purpose type, but there are not many 
herds of the strictly dairy breeds. The first cream- 
ery failed because of lack of patronage. The Ham- 
ilton codperative creamery has secured and kept 
an adequate patronage by fair dealing and just 
prices to its patrons. The destruction of the old 
creamery building by fire in 1917 was a heavy blow 
from which it took an organization of some merit 
to recover. 

The success of the creamery 
principal cause of the formation of 
company at Coulter, which was 
years ago. The coéperative idea 


was really the 
the elevator 
organized three 
had taken hold 


This stock has been paying dividends to its 
stockholders of between eight and twelve per cent 
yearly. There is no method of pro-rating surplus 
profits back to the patrons of the concern. The 
effort is made by the directors to cut the price 
on the commodities handled, so as to leave no 
surplus over the usual ample dividend. 

The elevator company 


handles coal, live stock, 


salt, feeds, cement, flour, posts, tile and twine, 
besides grain. When the plant was purchased, one 
of the first acts of the association was to build 


new feed and coal sheds and to add a flour storage 
room to the elevator. 

Now the association is handling, in 
value, almost as much of these other 
as they are of grain. As a matter of fact, the 
profits that keep the business going came last 
year from the handling of such items as oats, coal, 
corn, seeds, barley, twine and flour, in that order 
of importance. 

Last spring, the elevator people decided to add 
live stock marketing as one of their list of duties 
to perform. The work along this line has been 
going on now for a period of ten months, and 
in the neighborhood of sixty cars have been shipped 
out. They are doing very close 
margin. Ten cents a head on hogs and fifteen 
cents a head on cattle is the charge that is made. 
The shipper carries the insurance. 

In a district in which the local buyers had been 
previously working on a margin of from sixty 
cents to two dollars per hundredweight, these 
tactics naturally aroused some opposition in inter- 
ested quarters. 

“Are the buyers bucking you pretty hard?” This 
question was put to J. J. Macheak, manager of the 
elevator. 

Mr. Macheak shook his head and grinned. 

“John D. Rockefeller himself couldn't buck this 
concern,” he replied. “The farmers of the com- 
munity are behind us. I have seen men turn down 
a probable increase in price on their stock just 
to ship with us and to show that they were back- 
ing us.” 

The farmers have some reason to be behind the 
elevator company. Last year, on a capital of $12,000 
—$5,000 of which is borrowed—the elevator handled 
a business of $167,149.91. The total expense of do- 
ing this business amounted to approximately two 
and a third cents on the dollar. The profits of the 
concern amounted to about two cents more. This 
went to pay dividends, the interest on the debt, and 
to add to the sinking fund. 

A community where the codperative idea domi- 
rates affairs seems to have a better chance for 
prosperity than a district where team work among 
the farmers is absent. This, at least, is the opinion 
of the farmers of Hamilton township and of the 
business men of Coulter, who celebrated the anni- 
versary of the establishment of the creamery to- 
gether with that of the founding of their town. 


point of 
products 


business on a 





of a good many farmers. 
For some years they ob- 
served the rather unsatis- 


factory service which they 
were getting at the local 
elevator, and finally united 
to buy out the private 
owner. 

While this concern is 
not organized in accord- 
ance with the Iowa law 
regulating codperative in- 
stitutions, nevertheless it 
still has many features pe- 
culiar to a cooperative in- 


stitution. It has a paid-up 
capital of around seven 
thousand dollars. Shares 


are fifty dollars each, with 
no member being permit- 
ted to hold more than ten 
shares. One hundred and 
thirty-three farmers living 
in the vicinity. of Coulter 
hold the stock of the con- 
cern. 
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The Home of the Hamilton Co-operative Creamery. 
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Production of Hogs and Cattle 

¥ 1902 there were marketed at.the seven. principal 

- live stock. markets of the country, 250 hogs and 
111. cattle for each 1,000 of our total population in 
the-country. Five years afterward, the number had 
decreased. to 208 hogs and 107 cattle per 1,000 of 
poulation. In. 1912, the number was 208 hogs and 
85 cattle. In 1914 we reached the low point of the 
seventeen years between 1902 and 1919. In this 
year, 1914, we sent to these seven markets 185 
hogs. and. 72 cattle for each 1,000 of our total popu- 
lation. in the country. Since that time the number 
has increased until in 1918 we marketed 241 hogs 
and 124 cattle per 1,000 of population at these seven 
central markets On the basis of the first nine 
months’ receipts, we will market at these seven 
markets in 1919, 253 hogs and 113 cattle for each 
1,000 of our total population. 

We suggest that these figures are worthy of 
the consideration of the farmers of the country. 
The chances are that our total production of. hogs 
and eatt!e per 1,000 of population is even greater rel- 


atively the foregoing figures would indicate. 
That i t is very probable that there were a greater 
propor ion cf the total hogs and cattle of the coun- 


try marketed at these seven central markets in 1902 
than in 1919. We seem to be in a period of over- 
production of beth hogs and cattle 

The Breeders’ Gazette, taking. the very large 
marketings of 1918 as a basis of comparison, finds 
that tte. marketings are far less in 1919, and argues 
therefrom that we are approaching a period of great 
cattle shortage. The Gazette quotes in detail such 
losses as 237,404 at Chicago, 168,437 at Kansas City, 
100.737 at’ Omaha, ett., etc. As a matter of fact, 
the cattle marketings so far in 1919, at the seven 
central markets, are far greater than in any other 
year during the past twenty years; with the single 
exception of 1918. It is quite true that during 1918 
we had a period of nrost heavy marketing, but we 
do not yet see any sign of alarming shortage, and 
do not’ expect to see any such shortage unless the 
packers and the consuming public continue to pay 
the producers stch low prices for finished: animals 
that they’ can not afford to stay in the game. 

Unquestionably there has Ween considerable 
liquidation of cattle im beth the souttiwest and the 
northwest sections, om account of drouth, and this 
will to some extent relieve the situation so far as 
1920 and 1921 are concerned. We still have, how- 
ever, a2 great abundance of cattle, and probably a 
surplus, and many range cattle are now being held 
back beeause of the falling market. 

On January 1, 1920, we shall have a census, 
which will give us some definite figures on the num- 
ber of cattle in the country. This census will not 
be: strictly comparable with the others. owing to 
the fact that heretofore they have been taken in 
the spring and early summer, and therefore included 
a number of calves. We are willing to hazard the 
guess; however, that the 1920 census will reveal that 
we have at least one million more cattle in the 
country than the Department of Agriculture has 
been crediting us with in its estimates during the 
past two vears. 

A recent report sent out by the Department of 
Agriculture throws seme light on the world. live 
stock situation. This report contains the number 
of cattle, sheep aud swine before the war and the 
number after the war in the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Sweden and Germany. 

According to the figures submitted, there has 
been a decrease of 10.8 per cent in the cattle of 
these nine covntries during the past five years, a 
decrease of * per cent in swine, and of 11.7 per 
cent in she« The repert contains. corresponding 
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figures for the United States, Canada, Argentina, 
Australia and New Zealant:. Prom: these figures, 
it appears: that there has heenian increase of 15.7 
per cent in: the cattle supply of these five countries, 
ef 27.2 per cent in the: hog, supply’ and of 2:3 per 
cent in the supply of sheep: 

Adding together the statistics from all of the 
countries those of Burope as well as: the five last 
named, we have a total gain of 5.4 per cent in the 
cattle supply of the fourteen countries, a decrease of 
6.5 per cent in the hog supply, and a decrease of 
1. per cent in the:sheep supply. The largest increase 
in the supply of. live stock. will. be found. in. the Uni- 
ted States and in Canada the two countries nearest 
Europe and which have the most favorable ship- 
ping facilities. 

Information as to the situation in Russia is still 
wanting; and it is almost amybody’s guess as to 
what happened to the cattle supply of that dis- 
tressed country. It is the opinion of Wallaces’ 
Farmer that there ltas probably been ar increase 
in the cattle supply in Russia, for the reason that’ 
transportation im that country’ has been completely 
broken down for some: time past, and’ industrial 
conditions have been so upset that normai processes 
of marketing must have been impossible. A recent 
report from a well-qualified: man who has just gotten 
out of Russia indicates that im southern Russia, 
that is, that part which is not’ under the control of 
the forces of disorder, there is a great surplus of 
grain, an abundance to feed' the entire country if it 
could be moved; and we Rave no doubt much the 
same condition exists with regard to live stock. 

In view of this whole situation, farmers and 
stockmen would do well to consider with: great 
caution the suggestion that we have run into a 
shortage of cattle or any other kind. of live stock, 
in this country. Even if that were true—and we do 
not for a moment think it is true—the uncertainty of 
foreign demand and the generally upset conditions 
do not offer the stockmam any guarantee that he 
can: sell at a price which will give him a reasonable 
profit. 
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Gravel Versus Concrete 

TOW that the road. surfacing. projects are well 
+ under way in a large number of lowa counties, 
the matter of the kind of surfacing to use‘ is a live 
question. In many sections there is a very strong 
sentiment for graveb roads, and in many sections 
also these seem. to: offer the most for the money. 
But there is one thing to. be kept in mind as we 
begin to expend large sums of money for road sur- 
facing, and that is the cast of maintenance. Of 
course this will vary with the location of the road 
and. the amount of traffic which passes over it. 

The supervisors of. Cerro. Gordo. county, Iowa, 
have had. some experience with both gravel. and 
concrete roads; and. one of them reeently made a 
statement concerning the maintenance of these two 
classes of. roads, which will. be interesting, to. people 
in other parts of the state. 

For five and: a half miles out.of Mason. City they 
have had a gravel. road. for the past three years. 
One of the supervisors stated that. the cost of main- 
taining this road for. the years. 1917 and 1918 was 
$1,232.40 per mile. In. companison. with. this, he 
reports that the cost af. maintaining a concrete 
road running out of the same city, over the five-year 
period following. 1913, was an. average for the six 
miles. of $31.50 per mile. There is a striking. differ- 
ence in these figures. He went on to say that they 
had spent an. average of over $1,200 per mile in try- 
ing to maintain the gravel road, and today have 
nothing to show for the money, while they have 
spent but $31.50 per. mile on the cencrete road, and 
it is in first-class condition. It. has cracked here 
and there, but has not gone to pieces. The expense 
is in maintaining that part. of it where the cracks 
have appeared, and they are not becoming any 
worse. The concrete slabs show very little wear. 
Sometimes the more costly roads are the cheapest 
in the long run. 
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Feudalism and Agriculture 

HE Scottish Farmer, in discussing housing re- 

form in rural ScotlAnd; in a recent issue; de- 
clares that “children must no longer be regarded 
as encumbrances, whose presence is disturbing to 
game. The plowman, the shepherd, and the 
forester must take precedence of the game-keeper 
every time.” 

An American reading such a statement can not 
lielp tut be thankful that in spite of our plagues 
oi unnecessary middlemen, fluctuating markets, 
and unsympathetic weather, he lives here and not 
there: To adé to our problems the task of con- 
vinecing several thousand heritors of feudal estates 
that Short-horns are better than deer and Poland 
Chinas. than hares, would be too much. In this 
country, whatever be our faults; we have never 
seriously considered: giving the game-keeper prece- 
dence over the plowman. 

Democracy, for all its muddles, has alwavs the 
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virtues of life and growth. An _ oligarehy which 
preserves excessive privileges om the basis of 
hypothetical services rendered in: the distant past, 
must always be a dead weight on the: backs of the 
mem who are actually doing the werk of: the world. 

Our danger, here, i: that we may fail to ob- 
serve the growth of modern American versions of 
the feudal lord’ of the manor. Any group of men 
that obtains excessive power, without being forced 
to render an account to the public, and to have 
that power regulated for the common benefit, is a 
potential’ if not an actual menace. Feudalism. in 
any. form. is- out. of place in. America. 
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Government Ownership of Land 


"THE Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, at one of their 

recent meetings, adopted a resolution suggest- 
ing that if congress decides to comply with the 
demands of the railreaad employes,.as formulated in 
their demand that the government take over the 
railroads and let the: employes: ave a considerable 
voice in their management, them the government 
also should buy the farms of the country and em- 
pioy the farmers: to operate them, ama pay to the 
farmer a wage eqnal to: two-thirds: of. the wage paid 
to the average: railroad employe: Why not? The 
logical place to begin government. ownership is with 
the land, because our very life depends upon the 
land. Those farmers. who can not bring themselves 
to favor government ownership of land should be 
rather slow in advoeating government ownership of 
railroads or other public utilities. 


aS gst g 
Irish Farmers and -.merican 
Farmers 


’T°HE following from The Irish Homestead; con- 

cerning the state in which Irish farmers find 
themselves, is also so descriptive of the state in 
which American farmers are finding themselves, 
that we take pleasure in quoting: 

“Farmers. everywhere in Ireland are in a state 
of irritated uncertainty. They are assailed on one 
side by organized labor. They are assailed on the 
other side by organized government. Organized 
labor legislates on the wage question. Organized 
government. legislates upon prices.” 

American farmers. can well sympathize with 
Irish. farmers. Both will be helpless until they are 
organized into powerful bargaining. associations 
with sufficient. power and. intelligence to stabilize 
prices on. a plane fairly satisfactory both to pro- 
ducer and to consumer. 
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The Mental Drug Habit 


EORGE RUSSELL, the genial philosopher of 
The Irish Homestead, says something espe- 
cially worth while in the following: 

“We have heard a good deal lately of the terrible 
evils of the drug habit, which, once contracted, 
overmasters its victim and destroys both mind and 
body. Drugs are but stimulants; some of them 
when taken: in moderation are harmless and at 
times even beneficial; others are injurious and 
prove fatal if indulged in. to excess. Drugs are not 
confined to the body. There are mental drugs which 
are just as dangerous; for the craving after mental 
excitement becomes as pernicious and as_ over- 
mastering as the craving for bodily excitement. The 
daily and’ weekly papers, modern cheap literature, 
the theaters, the picture palaces, and nearly every 
form of sport which depends for its success on mak- 
ing money from the public, strives after sensational- 
ism, doing all they can to create a craving for that 
form of excitement which they provide till that 
desire becomes so powerful that the individual can 
no longer resist the longing to indulge in it. We 
are mainly interested in country life, and we realize 
its dullness for those whose minds are being 
drugged by the excitements and sensationalism of 
modern town life. The danger of the mental drug 
habit is great, but luckily there are powerful means 
of counteracting its evils. There are mental stimu- 
lunts that are harmless, and many of them are 
beneficial. They are as engrossing as any other 
stimulants, and possess this great advantage, that 
the:country proves more suitable to them than the 
town. Few people who lave not devoted their spare 
time to some scientific pursuit (or if you prefer you 
may call it hobby), can realize how exciting and en 
grossing the pursuit of such a science can become. 
Life ceases to be dull} the sordid excitements of the 
town no longer: attract, and may even become a 
nuisance: to’ be avoided.” 

Mr. Russell thinks that every child who is likely 
to: live a country life should be interested i some 
scientific hobby, to which he would turn as a relief 
from daily toil and get both relaxation and mental 
stimulus: We suspect he is right, and the lobby 
would be: rid@em the more enthusiastically if it had 
some relation to farm affairs. Tle boys and girls 
who become: really interested in weed’ life, or in- 
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jurious insect life, or scientific plant breeding, or 
stock breeding and feeding, or in mechanics, will 
find in any of these a fascinating pursuit which will 
keep their minds healthy and keen, and resistent 
to mental drugs, such as trashy books and maga- 
zines, sensational movies, etc. And, incidentally, 
their capacity for wholesome recreation and social 
enjoyment will be immensely increased. Wherever 
they go they will find congenial people, for folks 
like to talk with other folks who know things. 

Don’t let the young folks get the mental drug 
habit. It will stunt their minds just as surely as 
the physical drug habit will stunt their bodies. 


Cc oO 8 
That Farmers’ University 


BOUT a year ago, Wallaces’ Farmer had a num- 
4 ber of editorials in which we endeavored to 
point out the need of an institution which for con- 
venience we called a farmers’ university or an in- 
stitute for agricultural research. We endeavored 
to sum up our thought in a single sentence: 

“The farmers of the country should at their own 
expense establish and maintain an educational in- 
stitution at which to train men in the things which 
they most need to know to enable them to promote 
and maintain a thoroly sound system of agricul- 
ture.” And we described a thoroly sound system of 
agriculture as one which would make a self-sup- 
porting agriculture, would insure farmers as a class 
a fair money reward for their labor, plus a fair inter- 
est on the money invested in land and live stock 
and farm equipment, plus enough additional to en- 
able them to maintain the fertility of the land. 

We suggested that the only hope of bringing 
about such a sound system of agriculture lay in 
farmers coming to understand the economic prin- 
ciples which govern business operations, and in 
organizing to apply these principles in the conduct 
of their own business. That a sound agriculture 
must be a prosperous agriculture; and with a pros- 
perous agriculture we would have a wholesome 
country life, in which the farm home would be as 
comfortable as the town home, in which the farm- 
ers wife would occupy her rightful place as 2 
mother and helpmate rather than a laboring woman 
only; in which the educational and religious oppor- 
tunities of the farm children would be as good as 
those of the town children; and in which the op- 
portunities for a wholesome and thoroly satisfying 
social life would be wide open to all members of the 
farm family. 


Among the reasons why we need such an insti- 
tution, the following were suggested: The imper- 
fections of a marketing system which gives the pro- 
ducer such a small part of the price the consumer 
pays for farm products. The lack of knowledge 
among farmers as to how priees are determined. 
Ignorance of national and international conditions 
which affect supply and demand. The lack of com- 
pact and effective farm organization under intelli- 
gent leadership which understands the situation, 
and can wisely direct such organizations. And we 
tried to make it plain that whereas farmers had 
organized at times when things were going particu- 
larly hard against them, and had occasionally made 
some impression, they had never as yet got the 
right sort of an understanding of the root of their 
trouble. That the only hope for them is to set to 
work and learn the rules of the game, so that they 
may play it intelligently. That the farmer must 
fight his economic battles just as the laboring men 
and the business interests have fought their bat- 
tles. That protests and complaints get them no- 
where. That they will get respectful attention 
When they have the power to command it. That 
while the agricultural colleges have done splendid 
work in ‘teaching and promoting better methods 
of farming, they have done very little to promote an 
understanding of better methods of marketing, and 
still less to promote.an understanding of the eco- 
nomics which underlie our whole price-fixing sys- 
tem. And we ventured the opinion that, because 
they owe their support to all of the people, the agri- 
cultural colleges probably never will render the 
farmer the service of the sort he most needs at the 
Present time. 





Our articles on this matter of a farmers’ uni- 
versity or an institute of agricultural research 
brought us a great deal of correspondence, not only 
from farmers but from college men thruout the 
country. The tone of this correspondence was very 
favorable to the thought underlying our suggestion. 
The need for some such thing as we have been 
talking about was generally recognized. The ques- 
tion most frequently asked was: What shall we 
do to get it? 

. The trend of events since our former expres- 
Sions on this subject has emphasized and re-empha- 
Sized the need of such a movement as we suggest- 
ed; and especially the things that have happened 
during the past three months have given the farmer 
Cause for real thought. Thru the activity of govern- 
ment agencies, set in motion without consultation 
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with the farmer, and. without consideration of his 
welfare, the price of corn has been reduced 60 
cents a bushel and the price of hogs has been de- 
creased about $7 a hundredweight. 

While this has been going on, the price of farm 
land has increased, the wages of farm labor have 
remained high, and the cost of practically every- 
thing the farmer has to buy has either increased 
or remained stationary. 

Such ill-considered action would not have been 
attempted if the farmers of the nation had been 
thoroly organized and had had trained leaders who 
knew conditions and could interpret them from the 
farmer’s viewpoint. 






We have entered upon what is probably the most 
critical period in American agriculture. National 
and international questions which profoundly affect 
the farmer are being considered and passed upon 
very largely by men who have no understanding of 
or sympathy with agriculture. It is quite true that 
there are more farmers’ organizations now than for 
a long time past, probably more than ever before; 
and it is also true that these organizations are 
stronger than heretofore. They have been making 
their voices heard and their influence felt here and 
there. Codperative enterprises are increasing in 
number; and what is more to the point, the need 
for organization is more clearly understood. But 
up to the present time no farmers’ organization has 
qualified to speak in an authoritative way for Amer- 
ican agriculture and no farmers’ organization has 
developed or employed the sort of leadership which 
is absolutely necessary, if it is to speak with con- 
viction and meet government officials and the rep- 
resentatives of other classes in an intelligent way. 





It seems to us that those representatives of the 
various state Farm Bureau Federations who will 
come together in Chicago, November 11th, will have 
an opportunity to launch a movement which will 
give the farmers of the country better representa- 
tion than they have ever had heretofore, and, more 
than this, mark the beginning of an institute of ag- 
ricultural research, or whatever it may be called. 
There are two or three reasons why the Farm 
Bureaus are better qualified for the work than any 
other organizations which exist now or have existed 
in the past. In the first place, their membership is 
thoroly representative, reaching down into every 
township in those states in which they have been 
well organized. This gives it an unshakable founda- 
tion, provided the superstructure is worthy. In the 
second place, this movement is not the outgrowth 
of discontent or special grievances, and, therefore, 
is not political or wedded to some special reform, 
which sooner or later might cause dissension in the 
membership. The main purpose of the farm bureaus 
as now organized seems to be to secure economic 
justice for the farmer. In the third place, the mem- 
bership is so representative and so large that there 
will be no question about raising just as mueh 
money as may be needed to do whatever ought to 
be done on behalf of the farmer, provided always 
that the affairs of the federation are conducted in 
such a way as to show the membership that it is 
really going to do business along business lines. 

It must be perfectly clear now that if we are to 
have a national policy that will safeguard agricul- 
ture and give the farmers of the country a square 
deal compared with other interests, that policy has 
got to be built from the farm up instead of from 
some government organization down. And it must 
be equally clear that the interests of tho farmer 
can not be safeguarded by spasmodic efforts, by 
getting together and passing a few resolutions, by 
throwing out a few politicians and putting in a few 
others, who will likely be no improvement on them, 
or by passing a few laws. 

If the agriculture of the United States is to be 
put upon an enduring basis, which will make farm- 
ing attractive to the best young men who are grown 
cn the farms, and which will give us a thoroly 
wholesome, prosperous and satisfying farm life, the 
farmers of the country have got to bring it about by 
crganizing themselves in a very substantial way and 
then setting their organizations at work. There 
are too many who seem to think that organization 
is the end to be accomplished. Not at all. It is 
simply the means to the end. The most perfect 
machine is useless unless it is put at work, and the 
farm organization is worse than useless unless it 
gets busy. 

The meeting in Chicago in November ought to 
witness the beginning of an organization built on a 
better foundation and with greater opportunities for 
real usefulness than any farm organization of the 
past. There are now some twenty different states 
which have state federations of the county farm 
bureaus. Not all of these states are completely 
organized, but many of them are. The membership 
is especially strong in the corn belt states, and 
there is now sufficient financial support assured 
to enable the delegates at the Chicago meeting to 
outline a very constructive and aggressive pro- 
gram. 








We hope to see the Nitional Federation of Farm 
Bureaus, as soon as it is created, set itself at once 
to the task of gathering information on the larger 
problems which are now being considered by con- 
gress. We should like to see it employ three or 
four men of expert training along certain lines, pro- 
vide them with offices and clerical assistants, and 
say to them: We want you to investigate certain 
questions from the farmer’s standpoint, and then 
advise us what is the best course for farmers to 
pursue. 

It might, for example, create certain divisions 
or bureaus. There should be a bureau of transpor- 
tation, including both rail and water, with an ex- 
pert at the head of it. It should be the task of this 
bureau to make a thoro study of the railroad ques- 
tion and of the shipping question. It should inquire 
into railroad rates on agricultural products, make 
comparisons of these rates with rates on other 
products. It should study ocean shipping rates on 
agricultural products, both as they compare with 
shipping rates on other products and the rates from 
this country as compared with the rates from cther 
agricultural exporting countries, with a view to 
securing for American farmers the very best ex- 
port rates possible. 

There should be another bureau or division study- 
ing the question of distribution of farm products. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the farmer 
gets not more than fifty cents of the consumer’s 
dollar, and in many cases not that much. We as- 
sume that this is not the farmer’s fair share. We 
curse the middleman as a profiteer. But the fact 
of the matter is. that we have very little actual 
knowledge on this question of distribution. We 
are not going to get anywhere by simply condemn- 
ing the present system. We must show how the 
present system can be improved, how the cost of 


distribution can be reduced; and if we can not do 
that, we should quit complaining. Farmers them- 
selves, or committees of farmers, will make very 


little progress in a study of this sort. They must 
turn the job over to some thoroly competent hired 
man who has had the right sort of training and ex- 
perience. What we need most now is not opinions, 
but facts. 

There should be another bureau or division deal- 
ing with world conditions of supply and demand. 
This bureau should gather up information from all 
over the world on crop production and live stock 
production. It should investigate with extreme care 
world-wide business and industrial conditions, be- 
cause these have a‘pronounced influence on farm 
prices. It should look into the matter of the ex- 
change rate between the United States and other 
countries. It should keep well informed concerning 
agricultural policies being considered by other coun- 
tries. In fact, it.should take note of everything that 
is likely to influence either supply or demand. At 
the head of this bureau also should be a man whose 
past training and experience will enable him to 
qualify as an expert. 

Another bureau or division should study the me- 
chanics of prices, how prices are made, and the 
comparison of prices of agricultural products with 
prices of other products, including wages. It should 
give especial attention to the matter of speculation 
and the strategy of manipulation of prices as 
worked by the big dealers on the board of trade. We 
know practically nothing of our present price 
system. 

Still another bureau should deal with legislative 
matters both state and national. The head of this 
bureau should scan carefully every bill introduced, 
which deals with agriculture even in an indirect 
way. Thru his reports farm influence could be very 
promptly brought to bear upon our legislative bod- 
ies; and farm influence once mobilized in this way 
would be very potent. 


Then there should be a bureau or division to 
deal with sociological problems, studying our society 
as a whole, and especially farm life; and there 
should be a bureau of publicity or propaganda on 
the job all the time, to see to it that the farmer’s 
viewpoint is properly presented, especially thru the 
city press. 

The foregoing may seem to be a rather formid- 
able program as a starter; but no one who is famil- 
iar with what is going on in the United States just 
now, and who is thoroly committed to the promo- 
tion of agricultural welfare, will undertake to say 
that it is too much of a program. As a matter of 
fact, it is simply a beginning. With the power the 
farm bureaus have attained even now, and with 
the money already in sight, there would be no diffi- 
culty at all in launching such a program. 

If the farm bureau organization has grown 
strong enough to tackle the real job in a big way— 
and we believe it has—no one can estimate the 
value of its service to agriculture. And it would 
not be many years until organization along the lines 
suggested would result in the building up of just . 
such an institution of agricultural research as 
seems to be needed. 
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A DOUGHBOY’S OBSERVATIONS IN FRANCE 


By R. B. BECKER 


Seven weeks spent in a billeting 
area. in northeastern France, mingiing 
with the people, noting their methods 
and practices and the conditions under 
which they lived, have brought to me 
a feeling of appreciation of the French 
farmers for their perseverance and 
their thrift. Many of their methods 
of farming are not applicable nor de- 
sirable from the American viewpoint, 
but some of them will no doubt influ- 
ence our farming methods within the 
next decade. 

The Marne river rises in a region 
whose topography resembles parts of 
the upper Mississippi valley. Much of 
the land is rolling, and in places decid- 
edly hilly. Small spring-fed brooks 
find their way thru narrow valleys in- 
to the larger stream. 

Tree-lined highwavs wind around 
hills and across valleys, between long, 
narrow fields of grain and hay and 
roots Along the piles 
of rocks for surfacing the highway. 
These rocks have been gathered from 
adjacent fields, or taken from the 
limestone ledges which underlie much 
of the department of Haute Marne 

Characteristi French landscapes 
usually include a quaint village in the 
background. The houses of these an- 
cient hamlets cluster about the church 
as if to seek protection from its strong 
walls and towering steeple surmounted 
by the cross. From afar the first 
glimpse of the village is a sight of the 
tall.church spire rising above the trees. 
Red tile roofs and white stone walls 
of the buildings blend with the green 
of trees and fields. In such places the 
farmer folks live, going back and forth 
daily to tend their crops and herd their 
animals. 

Factors foreign to Americans explain 
this mode of living. It is a remaining 
stamp of medieval times, when peas- 
ants and free men lived close to the 
manor or church for protection and de 
fense With the downfall of the old 
feudal system these estates were par- 
celled out in small tracts to these peas- 
ants. 

The pride of a French farmer is to 
own his home and fields. At his death 
the property is. divided among the 
heirs. This continued division has re- 
sulted in land being cut into very small 
holdings, frequently but little larger 
than a big American garden. One farm- 
er may own as many as six or seven 
such fields, scattered over the country- 
side. Rather than build new homes on 
such small tracts, the custom of living 
in villages. has been retained to the 
present time 

Streets in these villages are crooked, 
irregular, winding between rows of 
stome houses. Sidewalks are seldom 
seen; amd used less, for the roadway 
prevides: a better thorofare. Manure 
is piled carefully between the stable 
and. the road.. Many times its proxim- 
ity to the doorway of the dwelling is 
conspicuous For this reason it was 
dubbed “ye sacred manure pile” by an 
unaypreciative soldier. The most trav- 
eled. street leads to the village spring, 
the community wash house and the 
pool where the live stock are driven 
twice daily to water. 

Many of the dwellings were 
built long, long ago. It is an 
ordinary incident to find an 
aged. farmer living in the 
house where his great-grand 
father was born. Former as 
sociations and memories have 
enhanced to him the value of 
his ancestral home. 

These houses are built 
principally of stones, and are 
seldom more than two stories 
high. Thick walls provide for 
warmth in winter and a coo! 
er habitat in summer. To 
economize in ground and la 
ber; heuses are built end to 
end, with only a single divid 
ing walk The tile or stone 
reet covers dwelling, stable 
and. loft. Heavy woed shut- 
ters, are used on all the win- 
dows 

The interior of the home is 
clean, altho it is not up to 
Aimenriean standards with re- 
gard to. ventilation’ and sun- 
light. A stone fireplace serves 
te warm. the home: and cook 
the meals, much as they were 
cooked by our grandparents 
im earlier’ times: Instead 
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of huge blazing back-logs, small dried 
branches and twigs smolder and burn 
on the stone hearth. A cupboard, heavy 
table, plain chairs and a four-post bed 
piled high with feather ticks and cov- 
ered with a neat spread, constitute the 
principal furniture of the home. The 
wide stone window sill is hollowed out 
as a work table and sink, with a hele 
for water to drain to the outside. Most 
dwellings have cellars for the storage 
of wine and winter provisions. 

A door opens directly from the dwell- 
ing into the stable, where are kept the 
horse and cows, a pig or two, some 
chickens, and rabbits. If the family 
have not enough land to provide feed 
for cattle, the lowly goat may provide 


stool and a straw handbag with her 
knitting or sewing. She would sit all 
day and work, while the dog kept the 
cows from straying to the next field. 
These cows graze the meadows after 
the hay crop has been cut. During 
harvest time they are on the stubble 
fields, eating between the shocks of 
grain, but seldom daring to even smell 
of a shock because of the watchful 
dog. Roadsides are grazed close up to 
the wheel tracks, and no weeds are 
there to mar the landscape. At night 
the cows are driven to water at the 
village pool, and then put into the sta- 
ble to be milked. 

Horses are seldom allowed to graze, 
but are fed in the stable when not at 
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These soldiers are studying a shock of oats, cut with a cradle and bound 


by hand with a band of rye straw. 


their table with milk. Above the dwell- 
ing and the stable is. a loft for storage 
of grain, hay and straw. It was ina 
loft such as this that the author and 
sixteen men were billeted during the 
period of special training before going 
into the line. Two small windows in 
the stone wall provided for light and 
ventilation. A* wooden ladder, set al- 
most perpendicular, furnished a means 
of entrance and exit. The widowed 
mother, who lived in the dwelling be- 
neath, did all in her power to provide 
for the comfort of these American sol- 
diers, as she would have done for her 
own soldier son serving in the French 
army. She was a poor woman, too 
poor to own a cow or any live stock, 
and from early morning until nearly 
sundown she worked in the fields or in 
her tidy garden. 

Every morning the cows of the vil 
lage were driven past the door of this 
billet to the pastures and: field above 
the town. These cattle were large, 
bearing some resemblance to the 
Brown Swiss. A child carrying his 
noonday lunch and a hoe or rake, with 
a dog at his side, drove the cows. The 
dog herded: these cows. while his mas- 
ter or mistress worked in the nearby 
fields. Sometimes the cows would be 
taken to pasture by a very old lady, 
who carried her umbrella, a wooden 


work in the fields or on the road. I 
seldom saw a four-wheeled wagon in 
France, except those in army service. 
High-wheeled carts are used for heavy 
loads. With his heavy, fur-trimmed 
wooden collar, the horse drawing a big 
load of sheaf oats or hay on a cart, is 
a picturesque sight. Limitations were 
placed on grain rations for live stock 
during the war. I noticed the ration 
given a horse at his noon-day meal in 
the field. He was tied to the cart 
wheel; and from a box on the ground 
ate his dinner of carrots and crushed 
eats. A small bundle of hay was given 
him after he ate the grain and roots. 

Ordinarily, butter and cheese were 
manufactured in their homes by these 
people. With American troeps billeted 
in the village; the demand for fresh 
milk was greater than the supply. The 
people whose stable joined our billet 
had a small cream separator not over 
two feet high. However, we had no 
epportunity. to see it im use, for the 
milk from their three cows. was al- 
ways spoken for before the cows were 
milked. 

People from neighbering villages 
brought cheese for sale- The supply 
was never great. Goats’ milk cheese 
and Swiss cheese, Camembert cheese 
and an excellent seft cheese were num- 
bered among those which we had an 
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with its stone hauses clustered about the church and ash trees bordering the highway, 


is typical of northeastern France. 





opportunity to sample. A town eight 
een kilometers away boasted of a 
cheese factory. In many places sani 
tary precautions are not taken accord 
ing to the American standard, whilk 
other places are scrupulously clean in 
their methods of handling the milk 
used in making cheese. 

The hill crests and slopes of this 
area are covered with a very thin lays 
of disintegrated limestone soil, resen 
bling yellow clay. Intermingled wit 
this is a goodly proportion of sma! 
lime rocks which have been brok« 
from the underlying ledges during th 
centuries of tillage. Ledges of stra 
fied chalky limestone lie so close 
the surface as to prevent cultivatior 
of considerable areas. These, the ste: 
slopes and wet lands beside tl! 
streams, are maintained in permane: 
pastures, meadows and wood lots. 

Fences seldom mark the boundari 
of properties, because of the expen 
and waste of land. Stones gathers 
from the fields are sometimes utiliz 
as fences, more especially near the \ 
lage or about the gardens. Wire se! 
dom enters into their constructi 
Paths, highways, lanes and corns 
stones serve to mark the limits of t 
fields. Infrequently hedges provi 
the home supply of fuel, and also s 
arate fields. 

Because of conservation of fertilit 
preventing erosion, use of fertilizers 
legumes and live stock, the soils 
productive in spite of centuries of t 
lage. I did not see a single ditch 
the hillside fields. Frequent use oi 
meadow grasses and clover maintained 
the soils rich in humus. Commercial 
fertilizers, tho not obtainable during 
the war, had been commonly used to 
supplement the use of legumes and 
stable manure. The thrifty, almost 
stingy, saving of all manure and plant 
refuse for use on the fields is a valid 
reason for the long-continued produc: 
tivity of this soil. 

Soils are not mined, but are main- 
tained fertile and productive for the 
farmer’s own children and grand-chil- 
dren. He looks to their future welfare 

Thru the laws and policy of the 
French governmeni, the rougher lands 
of this region have been permanently 
maintained as wood lands. Forest reg: 
ulation require that whenever: a tree 
is cut, another will be planted in its 
place. « Moreover, no tree is cut unless 
the cutting is approved by the local 
ferester. This strictly enforced mea- 
sure insures a continued supply of fuel 
and lumber to meet the needs of future 
generations. 

Wood lands are cropped as method- 
ically as any of the cultivated fields. 
Forests are maintained at their high- 
est productivity by removing undesir- 
able trees and filling their places with 
species. of greater economic value: 
Along. streams, the. cottonwood and 
white willow predominate. Ash trees 
border the highways sometimes for 
many kilometers without a break. The 
beech, oak, maple, elm, ash and hacka- 
berry trees and the filbert bushes are 
the principal wood-lot varieties in the 
hardwood forests. 

An established system of cropping is 
practiced. Periodically the 
wood-lot is cut over; the logs 
and poles sawed into lengths 
according to their use. Twig 
and branches which in An 
ican forests are discarded ar 
here tied into uniform bun 
dies. These dried bundles of 
twigs provide fuel for é 
home fireplace. Selected 
young beeches and oaks re 
main to mature into log 
wood. All about them the 
next crop of fuel rapidly 
sprouts from the old stumps. 
Beneath this growth of 
sprouts, the filbert bushes fill 
any space. 

Thus a wood-lot produces 
three different crops at the 
same time—trees for 10gs 
and heavy timber, sprouts for 
poles and :iel, and filbert 
brush for the domestic fuel 
supply. 

So much emphasis is placed 
on forests by the French go 
ernment that they are: utiliz 
ing the man-power of. tlre 
army to re-forest parts of the 
devastated. areas. Farming 
methods are radically dif 
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ferent than in America. Because of 
the very small farms and smaller 
fields, modern machinery is seldom 
used. I have seen American binders, 
plows and hay tools, but they were 
only on the larger estates, where the 
fields were of a size to make the in 
vestment in such tools economical. 

From the time rye matured until the 
last oats were put into the lofts, grain 
fields of the countryside were scenes 
of toil from early morning until sun- 
down. Long, straight stalks of rye 
were selected, and the grain beaten 
out by striking the heads over the 
edge of a box. These straws were tied 
by hand into double bands, to be used 
in binding grain bundles in the fields. 

In the early morning, the village 
folks started afield, carrying dinners 
and their tools. Sickles and scythes 
were used on some fields, but old-fash- 
ioned grain cradles were favorites. As 
one person swung the cradle with long, 
steady strokes, another stood behind 
to grasp the grain from the long fin- 
gers of the cradle and make it into 
neat bundles, tying them with the 
bands of rye straw. These bundles 
were shocked in the field and later 
hauled into the village on two-wheeled 
carts drawn by one horse, and there 
stored in lofts. The fields were care- 
fullv raked by hand with wooden rakes 
—that no grain would be lost. 

Late one Sunday evening, as I re- 
turned from a walk thru the country- 
side, I noticed in a stubble field in the 
distance an old, bent woman, walking 
slowly up and down the field. Fre- 
quently she stooped as if to pick up 
something, and then continued on, 
watching the ground. On closer ap- 
proach, my companion and I saw that 
she was gleaning the stray heads of 
wheat which had escaped the rake. 
These she tied in small handfuls, and 
laid at one end of the field, to be car- 
ried home that night. The picture of 
that bent old woman gleaning the field 
is a picture of French thrift long to be 
remembered. 

French threshing scenes are a great 
contrast to those of America. There 
are no big crews, no great, bulging 
stacks of grain, no blower belching out 
its little mountain of straw, no puffing 
steam engine furnishing power to the 
separator. It is all different. 

The separator is a small machine 
little larger than a fanning mil. The 
power is furnished by one horse walk- 
ing round and round on the end of a 
sweep. Iron tumbling rods transmit 
the power from sweep to separator. 

The crew tending this separator may 
be only two or three people. One 
stands at a table, cutting bands on the 
bundles of grain as they are passed 
from the loft, and feeds in the stalks 
of grain, heads first, one handful at a 
time. Another person gathers the 
straw as it comes out of the machine, 
and again binds it with straw bands 
into neat bundles. These bundles of 


straw are stored in the loft for winter 
feed. Threshed grain falls into a box 
or wicker basket beside the separator, 
to be later winnowed by hand. Thresh- 
ing is a slow process. 

Shortly after the grain had been re- 
moved and the stubble grazed, fall 
plowing began. The plows used in this 
very rocky soil had steel points: and 
bottoms, but the moldboards were of 
wood. Some were sulky plows; the 
majority were not. 

One plowing scene impressed me. It 
was on a rather steep hillside, in a soil 
so stony that few American farmers 
would have considered it tillable. The 
plowman followed the contour of the 
field, driving a three-animal team. An 
ox was hitched abreast with a horse, 
and ahead of these the lead horse fol- 
lowed the furrow. Not infrequently 
cattle are thus used in combination 
with horses, for few farms can afford 
to keep enough horses for the heavier 
work. Cattle used in this way are 
shod with ox shoes the same as those 
so common in America’s pioneer days. 
These oxen are kept until they are 
three years old or even older. 

American boys noticed especially the 
intensive management of the gardens. 
Every home with available ground 
space boasted an excellent garden, 
which furnished fresh vegetables for 
home use thruout the entire growing 
season. Many of these small gardens 
were surrounded by stone walls. 

Fruit trees stood at regular inter- 
vals thru the garden, along the walls 
and against the buildings. Berry bush- 
es and vines were confined to corners 
or to spaces against the walls. Grape- 
vines and pear trees, pruned and 
trained against the sides of the houses, 
allowed no sunlight to be unutilized. 
The fruit trees were principally pears, 
plums, prunes, apples and a few peach 
and quince trees. Altho this was not 
primarily a grape-producing commu- 


nity, I noticed no garden or house that 


did not have at least one vine growing 
on its walls. 

The ground about these fruit trees 
was never idle during the growing sea- 
son. Early spring saw lettuce, spin- 
ach, beets and radishes flourishing in 
prim, straight rows. Early peas and 
bush beans, tomatoes, carrots, pars- 
nips, and cucumbers had their place. 
Pole beans and successive plantings 
of peas produced later crops. Early 
potatoes gave way to cabbage, cauli- 
flower, Brussells sprouts and Swiss 
chard. Celery and endive followed the 
‘bush beans and early peas. Turnips, 
beets and winter radishes grew where 
late summer crops had been removed. 
Head lettuce transplanted under glass 
bel. jars produced crisp heads for fall 
use. Weeds had no room to grow. Es- 
pecially noticeable in all gardens was 
the supply and succession of vege- 
tables grown principally for making 
salads, which are eaten as universally 
by these people as are potatoes in our 
own homes. 

How can Americans learn from these 
people, with their old-fashioned meth- 
ods-of farming, their apparent disre- 
gard for labor-saving machinery, their 
slow and tedious ways? What lessons 
have American soldiers learned which 
they will use in their future farming 
operations? 

In the past, the majority of Ameri- 
can farmers have planned only for the 
harvest of today. The French people 
have learned the necessity of planning 
for the future of France, the needs of 
their children and grandchildren. They 
have learned the necessity of conser- 
vation. They are noted for their thrift. 
Nothing goes to waste. Even the rocks 
of the field are used to build houses 
and walls, or to furnish macadam for 
one of the best systems of highways in 
the world. Thrift and conservation 


are the two big lessons. 








The manure pile holds a high place in the regard of the French farmer, It stands 








by the road near his front door as asign of his thrift. 


The spirit of pride in the ownership 
of homes and farms is a national char- 
acteristic of the French farmers. They 
own the fields which they till. The 
future of that land is theirs, their chil- 
dren’s and their children’s children’s. 
They plan for its future productivity, 
for the welfare of their own family 
thru the generations. Why could not 
this pride of ownership and inheritance 
become an American trait? 

Erosion is almost unknown on these 
small farms, because of the high hu- 
mus content maintained in the soil, be- 
cause of frequent seeding to meadows 
of the more sloping lands, because 
rougher lands are not used for culti- 
vated crops. Why are not these meth- 
ods applicable to American soils? 

All crops are carefully utilized. No 
straw is burned. Seldom are straw or 
hay stacked out-of-doors to be wasted 
by wind and storms. Weeds do not 
crowd the grain, nor compete with use- 
ful plants for light, moisture and plant 
food. 

The arrangement of buildings to 
save land is efficiency in the extreme. 
American taste would not be satisfied 
with French methods, but there is 
room for much reflection on this sub 
ject. 

The open sky is not the roof which 
shelters a Frenchman's cart and his 
few farming tools. If American farm- 
ers should follow the example of hous- 
ing their machinery in buildings, the 
loss saved would pay a fair dividend 
on the investment. 

More efficient utilization of forests 
than is found in France does not ex- 
ist. Today the wastefulness of Amer- 
ican methods of wood-lot and forest 
management are everywhere evident. 
The forest service has done much to- 
ward educating people to prevent fires, 
to reduce waste in lumbering, to the 
efficient use of forest by-products. 
There is as great a field in the proper 
management of small wood lots, by re- 
moving uneconomic species, by main- 
taining a capacity stand of trees on 
the land, by utilizing logs for lumber 
and using only branches and inferior 
logs for fuel. Reflect in your own 
mind what this would mean an- 
nually in the conservation of cual and 
lumber. 

There is no doubt but that American 
gardens will reflect the influence of 
French models. Many many soldiers 
with an appreciation of the great out- 
doors, remarked about the tidy ap- 
pearance of these well-kept gardens, 
their succession of crops, their pro- 
ductivity, and the wide variety of vege- 
ables grown. They are the acme of 
French agriculture. 

For these reasons it seems to me 
that French methods of farming, tho 
on the surface appearing crude and 
out-of-date, will nevertheless have an 
important effect on the methods of 
farming practiced by former members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. 


Normal Seasonal Trend of Hog Receipts and Prices 


Before the war, hog receipts and 
prices had a fairly normal seasonal 
trend. We set this forth in the ac- 
companying table, the figure 100 repre- 
senting the average of the entire year. 

















Month. o = 

= ® 
x P| 
DONGNEN Sc ccce sc pee aateds 96 | 132 
WOUND oi oss au vageeees 100 117 
PROTON: so %5-6 Fertig ee tee dee 105 | 102 
MOPEDS. 4s Za Soe aa Rae bee be 104 | 85 
a SOLE eee eee 100 5.2 
SUNM en G ba aks oc ose eceeae eee 101 | 99 
MUGS, ca das Se nett niet web ° Si 
SUMMIIE finic aD 4c.cs ste Cele 101 | 87 
PODtOMNGP ~ 0.66. ks ceuh eee | 103 | 74 
COMER «an bad exh noteke 4 1100 | 86 
November .............:. | 94 | 103 
pp RE TO ae } 92] 129 





It will be noted that the fluctuations 
in receipts are much more violent than 
the fluctuations in prices, and that in 
a rough way a fluctuation of 5 per cent 
im receipts is about the equivalent of 
1 per cent in prices. 

To make these figures stand out 
more vividly, we have charted them, 
inverting the receipts, so that the re- 
lationship of receipts and prices will 
be brought out more clearly. It will be 
noted that in a rough way, in those 
months of the year when the receipts 
are 125 per cent of the yearly average, 
the prices are about 95 per cent of the 





yearly average; and, vice versa, that 
when receipts are 85 per cent of the 
yearly average, prices are about 103 
per cent. 

The really striking thing about the 
whole chart is the way prices rise more 
rapidly than receipts decrease in the 
late winter and early spring. Spring 
receipts reach their low point in April, 
but prices reach their high point in 
March. A shortage of receipts in Feb- 
ruary and March seems to have a more 
decided effect on prices than a short- 
age of receipts in August and Septem- 
ber. We interpret the chart as mean 
ing that after the first of August, and 
until about the middle of December or 
the first of January, the packers and 


the consuming public have a strategic 
advantage over farmers in the matter 
of hog prices, but that after the first 
of the year the strategic advantage is 
with the farmers and stays with them 
until about the middle of May. 

If the farmers wish to initiate a vig- 
orous campaign to hold up hog prices, 
they should start their propaganda 
some time in December. If the packers 
wish to lower hog prices, they should 
start their campaign in August or 
September. A farmers’ campaign start- 
ed in December will have aiding it the 
regular seasonal shortage of receipts 
which grows greater thru the months 
of January and February, and finally 
culminates in March. The packers’ 
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Dotted line, hog prices. Solid line 


hog receipts inverted; normal seasonal 


trend of pre war year. 








campaign against hog prices started in 
August or September, has pulling for 
it the ever-increasing hog receipts 
thru October, November, and finally 
culminating in January. 

The strategy of the situation is such 
that when propaganda for lower prices 
is started in August or September, the 
farmer should be ready to undertake a 
prompt counter-offensive. 


At the present time the farmers are 
in rather poor position to start a coun- 
ter-offensive. Perhaps the thing to do 
is for farmers to market their hogs as 
usual during November and December, 
and then in December start propagan- 
da for higher prices. Prices are not 
solely a matter of supply and demand 
in the ordinary sense of the term. 
They are also the result of public psy- 
chology. If farmers can show the pub- 
lic next December that they are not 
getting cost of production for their 
hogs, that the farmers as a class have 
suffered more from the high cost of 
living drives than any other class, that 
their wages per hour are less than the 
wages of people in the cities, that fu- 
ture production is likely to be cut 
down because of the unfavorable con- 
ditions, and, moreover, that hog meat 
is really the cheapest meat on the 
market, we believe that a favorable 
impression might be made on the pub- 
lic mind. At the same time, the pack- 
ers, after the first of January, will 
doubtless be willing to codperate ‘in 
any scheme of strengthening hog 
prices. 
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Schroeder’s Second Prize Aged Cow 


Skrei's First Place 2-Vear-Old Heifer. Boeckman First Place 3-Year- Grahamhalm Farm's Second Prize 
Oia Cow. 4-Year-Old Cow. 


Some of the Prize Winners at the Chicago National Dairy Show. 
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The New Overland 4, with Three-Point 


Cantilever Springs, the Greatest Improvement 
in Riding Comfort Since Pneumatic Tires 


HIS handsome new Over- 

land has a Springbase of 

130 inches—yet a wheelbase 
of only 100 inches. 


It is a new type of car with a 
new standard of riding comfort. 


The springs are Three-Point 
Cantilever springs of Chrome 
Vanadium steel, a new type of 
spring exclusive with this new 
Overland. 

They give the Overland 4, with 
its light weight and ease of driv- 
ing, the road-comfort and road- 
steadiness formerly confined to 
heavy, expensive cars of long 
wheelbase. 


They end the ordinary bounc- 
ing, vibrating over the bumps. 
They stop the usual swaying, 
twisting and jars that fatigue the 
passengers and rack the car. 

The wheels and springs go up 
and down, following the bumps, 
but the passengers and car are 
shielded from road blows. The 
Three-Point Springs protect the 
mechanism from road _ injuries 
and prolong the life of the car. 

Light weight brings great 
economy of tires and gasoline. 

High quality materials and 
workmanship are used in Over- 
land 4 throughout. Its equip- 





ment is high grade, complete 
from Auto-Lite . Starting and 
Lighting to Demountable Rims. 


Ask the Overland dealer to 
show you this new motor car 
which has been tested more than 
250,000 miles, let him explain 
to you its exclusive Three-Point 
Cantilever Springs, then— 

Select rough roads that you for- 
merly dreaded to ride over and 
see what it means to ride in 
Overland 4. 

Overland 4 Touring, $845; 
Roadster, $845; Coupe, $1325; 
Sedan, $1375. Prices f. 0. b. 
Toledo. 














WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Hog Romigns and Prices 


Receipts continue light, but the price 
falis just the same. With the price 
below $15 in October the packers can 
if they wish lower hogs to $11 by De- 
cember Ist 
, The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from October 4, 
1918, to date 

(F igure s show per cent of average ) 





Oct. 4 to 11 
Oct. 11 to. 18 
Oct. 18 to 25 
Oct. 25 to: 31 ... 
Nov. lito 8 
Nov. 8 to 15 
Nov. 16. to 22 
Nov. 22° to 29 i 
Nov. 29 to Dee. 6 
Dec 6 to 13 

Dec. 13 to 20 

Dec. 20 to 27 5s 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2. 
Jan 2to 9 

Jan. 9 to 16 

Jan. 16 to 23 





Jan. 23 to 30. 131 35 201 
Jan: 30 to Feb. 6 84 | 106 197 
Feb 6 to 13 117 23 199 
onan. 6o-30 .... 146 | 146 | 194 
Feb. 20: to 27 163 | 165 | 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6 85 | 102 | 188 
Mareh 6 to 13 108:| 122 | 196 
March 13 to 20. 105 | 120 197 
Marctt 20 to 27 . 37 139 | 198 
March 27 to April 4.) 111 123 | 199 
Apri 4 to 11 .... 23 121 | 203 
April 1. to 18 ‘ 118 124 207 
April 18 to 25 . ‘e 111 118 209 
April 28 to May 2. 119 126 210 
May 2to 9... .| 129 | 139 212 
May 9to M4 ...... 34 130 209 
May 16 to 23... .| 127| 119 | 212 
May-2$ to:3@.......| 13% | 134 211 
May 30 to June 6. 154 | 127 | 210 
June 6 to 13. . 125 131 | 208 
June 12.@ 19 ......| 165 | 131 | 212 
June 19 to 26 ... 117 | 114] 213 
June 26 to July 3 ..| 147 | 146 | 218 
weer B00 20 ...... 120 | 116 | 224 
July 10 to 17 : 149 139 | 222 
sau if t 24 ...... 92 | 105 | 218 
July 24 to 31 ..-+-} 104 |: 108 | 222 
August l1to 7. Re 97 | 206 
August 7 to 14. ; 75 85 210 
August 14 to 21. 92 | 102 185 
August 21 to 28 115 | 112 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4) 127 | 158 | 72 
Sept. 4 to 11 ......! 130 | 116 170 
Sept. 11 to 18 ......] 90 99 | 159 
Sept. 18 to 25 ; 101 93 | 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2.. 138 101 | 155 
Oct. 2to 9 ; .| 103 | 101 | 149 
Oct 9 to 16 94 138 144 


For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 153,361 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 484,600 hogs at the eleven mar 
kets, and a price of $9.68. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
184,033 at Chicago and 581,520 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 175 per 
cent of the average, we get $16.94 as 
the answer. 


The Drop in Grain 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 
In reading my daily paper I ran 
across an interesting item of news. 
It seems that Attorney-General Palmer 
is very worried over the high cost of 


living, and along with several other | 


officials is trying to better conditions. 
They decided that they should begin 
with the producer's end, so they began | 
to use alk their influence to hammer 
down the. price of grain. The effect 
was immediately noticeable. Corn, in 
two months. dropped about 60 cents. 
Oats did not drop proportionately be- 
cause they were too low in their rela- 
tion to corn In our section of the 
country much grain was in the farm- 
ers’ hands, and very little had turned 
at very high prices. This was not al- 
together due to the price being unsat- 
isfactory, but to several reasons. Many 
of our farmers are feeders, or it might 
be better to say they were feeders, so | 
did not know until Jate how much corn 
was for sale Also the car situation 
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LL Farm Power is most dependable and economical when Rip Roaring Bosch 


Sparks explode the mixture. B 8 
OSCH. Magneto Ignition has proved its su- 


premacy through years of supreme service. N aeer ; 
O Farm Engine is better than its 


ignition system and Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition means absolute Ignition 
Surety. ’ | ‘ ; 

- HE. manufacturer who makes Bosch his standard spends more money 
tham other systems cost in order to give you a finer, more enduring piece of farm 
machinery. B — 

FE sure all your farm power plants are Bosch: Equipt. r s 

HE near- 
est Bosch Service Station can install a Bosch Magneto on any engine quickly and 
easily. 


Be Satisfied Specify Bosch 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branches at: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO 
More Than 200 Service Stations in Over 200 Cities. 


AMERICA’S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


BOATS — MOTORCYCLES — GAS ENGINES - ETC. 
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was very acute and we could not al- | trust law, he would prosecute for try- 
ways, sell when we were ready. Be- ing to hold the price of grain too high. 


cause of the car shortage, many ele- I think the farmers should protest T th C e 
3 : cle | think ners : o the Lorn Farmers 


vators still have on hand some against this sort of thing. They were 





corn which they could not unload be- | not urged to hold for a higher price, of lowa 
for the disastrous break, and have | but for a sane market, and I think no 
held since, not wanting to take. sucha | one would call a market dropping from The Baird Harvester Company, of Decatur, 
ss 2. 4 > ce 3 mu. ; s¢ arke Hinois, will give a field demonstration of 
loss. ‘ oO i cents a day a sane market. ett Goen-Facker- end Husker at the Beet 
When D. O. Thompson, head of the | The receipts at central markets did Coliege. at Ames, [owa, on October 8th, 
Illinois Farm Association, saw corn | not justify this drop, as they were far 29th. 30th, 3ist and November ist. Also at 
_ - . Dennison, lowa. on November 3d, and at 
going down from 3 to 10 cents a day, | below normal. Iowa City, om November 6th. so come and 
and when the price had lowered about We are ready and willing to help bring your friends und neighbors and see 


~~ . ss Ait “@ areal Corn Picker and Husk th 
10 cents, he sent telegrams to the dif- reduce the high cost of living, but we gather the ton regpedions of the eal be 


ferent county. bureaus, urging the farm: | can not do it all. The same paper in | #4, f the stock, and it does not stell the corn 





, ; ii ; : 

ers to hold for a sane market. It may | which I read the article reported anagram qseneined <capniraani 

be, as Wallaces’ Farmer suggested im | about 50,000 workers on strike for BAIRD HARVESTER COMPANY 

a recent article, that this policy was | higher wages. In reading the adver- 422 Court Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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prosecution under the Sterman anti- Piatt County, Illinois. 
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Send for This Free Book 
FARMS for SALE 


Seven hundred and fifty productive, 
profitable farms in the fertile valleys 
of the GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE 
are described fully in this big free book 
of 280 pages published by the Vermont 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Right at the door of the 
@reat city markets, Ver- 
mont farms hold big 
opportunities for industri- 
ous farmerf. Vermont's 
average yield per acre for 
nine staple crops is nearly 
two and one-half times the 
average return for the 
same crops in the U. S. 
Area and population considered, 
Vermont is the first dairy state in 
the Union. Write today for this 
book listing and describing farms 
from $400 to $45, 













Department of ‘Agricaltare 
Montpelier, Vt. 











145 A. Corn Farm 
Between Columbus and Springfield. 


This high-grade farm is located in Ohio's “Heart 
of Gold” farming section where Corn is King. Con- 
venient to several fine towns, near R. R., schools, 
stores, churches, etc. Has 120 acres Ohio’s famous 
black clay loam land. Its big crops of corn, oats, 
wheat, alfalfa, clover and hay have been the pride 
of the town; corn crop alone last year worth over 
e4 Owner retiring to small farm makes low 









rice $22,200, and will accept #2500 down with easy 
2rms for balance. Full description buildings and 
improvements with traveling instructions page 69 
Strout’s Fall Catalog 100 pages Bargains 23 states, 
copy mailed free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
922 R, Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


200 acre farm in Southern Jefferson county, New 
York. 1} miles from N. Y. C. railroad, mtik station 
and condensory. Farm will carry 30 cows. Two 
large barns with two silos. Good sized house with 
hard wood floors. Water in both house and barn. 
os ge sugarcamp. Will give possession at once. 

ar state road. Bargain if interested. 


W. E. MILLARD, Mannsville, WN. Y. 
FOR SALE 


Valuable farm and ranch property, containing 5000 
acres, Of which about 1000 acres are irrigable (400 
acres now irrigated), 3000 acres choice wheat land 
and the balance in pasture. There is a full set of 
buildings, including silos, granaries, bunk houses, 
and a barn 134 ft. by 400 ft. by 63 ft., with stable ac- 
commodation for 1000 head of cattle. Along with 
his land is a six years’ lease of 2800 acres grazing 
Jand. This proposition isone of the Biggest 
Money Makers in the Dominion of Canada. To 
close out an estate, will sell for $225,000.00. Apply 


Canadian Guaranty Trust Company 
Brandon, Manitoba, Canada. 


373 Acre Improved Farm 
1 have a long half section. 373 acres, in Buena Vista 
County, lowa, that I will sell at $195.00 and take in as 
a first payment a small piece of land, or cheap land, 
and carry back the balance 10 years at 5%. 220 acres 
under plow, balance creek pasture, three miles from 
town. This farm is actually worth the money. “I 
am offering a good clean proposition and will not 
consider any offer at inflated prices. 
A. W. JONES, Owner, Peterson, lowa 


Gorn Farms For Sale 


in Randolph County. Ind. The best bargains in the 
state. Farms of 650-350-230 acres. Two sets of buildings 
on all these farms. 160 acres, two nice sets of build- 














fags. 120-80 acres, priced from $165 to $210. Located 
on fine pikes. 395 acres, one of the finest in state, 
at#210. Write us at once and let us know what you 


want and when you willcome. JACK BAKNES 
and J. A. MILLER, Winchester, Ind. 


Corn, Oats, Wheat, Blue Grass 


Why pay #300 to $500 for land when you can buy 
direct from owner-at 685 to $150, land that will grow 
anything your high-priced land will grow? 


F.L. CROSBY, Mexico, Mo. 


ARDWOOD CUT -OVER LAND, SILT 

loam, clay sub-soil. Neither sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country. You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no comm issions. Easy terms. 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


FARM FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. Newly tmproved farm of 171 
acres of high fertility within two miles of Eldora. 
lowa. Substantial cash payment required. Balance 
on time. No better land in Iowa. Must sell to 
estate. For price and terms write to or call on 


Herbert A. Huff, Eldora, lowa 


600 Acres Choice Clay Loam 


easily cleared, on good roads, $15.00 per acre, Taylor 
County, Wisconsin; also some good small tracts of 
tro m40 acres up. For particulars write 

Wis. 


B.B. COLWELL, Hannibal, 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale om easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANCERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Alien County Investment Co., lola, Kansas 


JOU CANNOT AFFORD to miss this op- 
portunity. Productive 300 acre stock farm (can 
tell 250 more), modern barns, waterworks, excellent 
Market, auto road, fine climate. Near high school 
and t town. Only $100 acre. Eli Davidson, Eads, Tenn. 
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What is Breeding? 

The following definitions have been 

adopted by the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture for use in the 

“Better Sires-Better Stock” campaign 

which it is conducting in codperation 
with the various states: 


Pure-Bred—A pure-bred animal is 
one of pure breeding, representing a 
definite, recognized breed, and both 
of whose parents were pure-bred ani- 
mals of the same breed. To be con- 
sidered pure-bred, live stock must be 
either registered, eligible to registra- 
tion, or (in the absence of public reg- 
istry for that class) have such lineage 
that its pure breeding can be definitely 
proved. To be of good type and qual- 
ity, the animal must be healthy, vigor- 
ous and a creditable specimen of its 
breed. 

Thoroughbred—The term “thorough- 
bred” applies accurately only to the 
breed of running horses eligible to reg- 
istration in the General Stud Book of 
England, the American Stud Book, or 
affiliated stud books for thoroughbred 
horses in other countries. 

Standard-Bred—Applied to horses, 
this term refers to a distinct breed 
of American light horses, which in- 
cludes both trotters and pacers which 
are eligible to registration in the 
American Trotting Register. Applied 
to poultry, the term includes all birds 
bred to conform to the standards of 
form, color, markings, weights, etc., 
for the various breeds under the stan- 
dard of perfection of the American 
Poultry Association. 

Scrub—A scrub is an animal of 
mixed or unknown breeding without 
definite type or markings. Such terms 
as native, mongrel, razorback, dung- 
hill, piney woods, cayuse, broncho and 
mustang are somewhat synonymous 
with scrub, altho many of the ani- 
mals described by these terms have a 
certain fixity of type even tho they 
present no evidence of systematic im- 
proved breeding. 

Cross-Bred—This term applies to 
the progeny of pure-bred parents of 
different breeds, but of the same spe- 
cies. 

Grade—A grade is the offspring re- 
sulting from mating a pure-bred with 
a scrub, or from mating animals not 
pure-bred, but having close pure-bred 
ancestors. The offspring of a pure- 
bred and a grade is also a grade, but 
thru. progressive improvement be- 
comes a high-grade. 


American Grain Exchange 


At a meeting in Chicago, held a few 
weeks since, and attended by repre- 
sentatives of the various phases of the 
grain industry, a movement was start- 
ed looking toward the establishment 
of an American grain exchange. The 
purpose of the institute, as set forth 
by the committee appointed for that 
purpose, will be (1) to gather trust- 
worthy information concerning ‘the 
grain industry, especially reliable sta- 
tistics relative to world crops and sup- 
ply as well as demand; (2) to endeav- 
or to prevent burdensome and unjust 


state and federal legislation which 
may affect the grain industry as a 
whole; (3) to deal with transportation 


questions affecting grain and allied 
industries; (4) to increase the effi- 
ciency in grain production and distri- 
bution. A committee of seven is to be 
appointed to draw up more extensive 
plans. 





Seeding Sweet Clover 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have been thinking of seeding 
some sweet clover on my winter wheat 
and have been wondering just when 
and how to sow it. I will be glad to 
hear from some farmer on this sub- 
ject.” 

Sweet clover is ordinarily seeded in 
exactly the same way as red clover. 
Twelve pounds of scarified white 
sweet clover seed per acre may be 
broadcasted on the winter wheat in 
the late winter or early spring. Ordi- 
narily, however, it is best to wait until 
late March or early April, and then 
broadcast the sweet clover seed and 
harrow it in, or else drill it in, running 
the drill crosswise of the wheat rows, 
setting it very shallow, and running 
the sweet clover seed down the grain 
spouts. 

We would be glad to hear from our 
readers as to their experience in the 
seeding of sweet clover. 
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Rich Indiana Corn Land 








$85.00 to $150.00 per acre 
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Biggest Farm Oepertiantes on the Market Today in the 
Rich Heart of the Reclaimed Kankakee Valley 
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Come and. 


Soil and-Crops 


We own and offer for division into farms of 160 acres or more a tract of 
about 12,000 acres of wonderfully productive corn land in Jasper and Newton 
Counties, right in the heart of the richest section of the Kankakee Valley. One 


ago this land was too wet to cultivate. 
drainage canals under 
has opened this rich territory to cultivation. 


Soil is Rich and Productive 


The soil is a black sandy loam, enriched by years of decaying vegetation, 
easily worked and very productive. 5 land which has been planted in corn 
has averaged 45 bushels to the acre, some running to 65 and 75 bushels. The 
average yield of oats has been 50 bushels to the acre, and other crops show 
similar returns. Some of these farms are already improved. Others can be 
improved according to the wishes of the buyer. 

See this Land for Yourself 

Investigate these farms and compare them with other ¢orn lands. Then 

you will realize the wonderful opportunity they present, both for immediate 


farm profits and for increased value in years to come. 

Write us and we will be glad to arrange a 
your 
2 and further information. 


The Straus Brothers Company 
Capital and Surplus $3,000,000. 00 
Home Office, 81 9 Straus Building 
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Colorado Farms 


AT 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES 





ADDRESS 


AKIN & CLAMMER 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


Buy Land Direct From Owner 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. All 
well improved and in high state of cultivation. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
corn and smal) grains in the state, as our soll is the 
best. These farms are offered to you from $175 to 
$250 per acre, with land rapidly advancing in value. 
We are ina position to give trades for anything on 
those farms. We are also offering some fine farms 
for rent. Come and see us, or write, 


Frank P, Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


FOR SALE 


A choice farm in Manitoba, 1120 acres, 620 acres 
cultivated, 500 first-class pasture, 500 now prepared 
for crop. Splendid buildings consisting of a ten 
roomed brick house, horse barn, cattle barns, grana- 
Tries, etc. Situated near schools, churches, elevators 
and markets. Excellent roads. Price $60,000. Apply 


Canadian Guaranty Trust Company, 
Brandon, Manitoba, Canada 


820 ACRES BLACK PRAIRIE LAND 


Modern, nearly new 10-room house, piped for 
water and gas. Large barn and numerous out-bulld- 
ings. Fruit. Two miles from county seat town of 
2500, with excellent schools. Price for quick sale, 




















benefit of Indian Allottee, only $75 per acre. Terms 
on part at 6%. Large let of other farms. 
J. T. RAGAN CO., Vinita, Oklahoma. 





FARM FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. Farm of about 251 acres one mile 
from Eldora, lowa. Excellent {mprovements. Very 
fertile. No better landin lowa. Must sell to close 
estate. Substantial cash payment required. Balance 
on time. For price and te.’ms, write to or call on 





Herbert A. Huff, Eldora, lowa 





| Missouri’s Pioneer Rice Farm 


Iam offering for sale my 640 acre rice farm all 
fenced, cross-fenced, woven wire, one mile north of 
Dudley, Stoddard county, Missouri; 580 acres in cul- 
tivation, 400 acres rice land, balance clover, timothy, 
wheat, oats and corn. Has two deep irrigation wells 
with 75 and 100 H.-P. electric motors. Butlldings 
extra fine. Insured for $20,000. Profits this year on 
rice from this farm will be 840,000. Price 8160 an 
acre; reasonable terms. No trades. Shows band- 
some income on three times the price asked, 


For further information, write 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


This announces the opening in Marinette County, 
Wisconsin, of some of the best new lands we bave 
ever been able to offer for colonization. Lands ad- 
vance in price fastest where the largest number of 
settlers are locating. We-believe that place is Mari- 
nette County. Practically first choice available from 
our new tracts. Start forour Wausaukee, Wisconsin; 
office now, or write today for copy of our publication, 
Landology, which gives full information free. 
IDMORE LAND C@O., 

Dept. R., Wisconsin. 





Marinette, 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURLI 


FARM FOR SALE 


500 acres, 2 miles of town on main line Cotton Beit 
Rallway, rich black soil, about 300 acres in cultiva- 
tion, has five sets of farm buildings, including one 
six room house and large barn. Uncleared portion 
has considerable good cypress timber on same. Can 
be bought on easy terms of one-third cash and 
balance on time. Price 8125.00 per acre. 


F. S. BICE, Oran, Missouri. 


BARGAIN 


Estate of 420 acres, 80 miles from Chicago, on M. 
C.; within five miles of station towns on three rail- 
roads. Divisible into farms of 120 and 300 acres, with 
full sets of buildings for stock farming on each. 
Soil a fertile sandy loam and clay loam with clay 
subsoil; lies level and is well tiled. Price only $12 
per acre; reasonable terms. For particulars, write 


Geo. B. Pardee, Galien, Mich. 
IMPROVED IRRIGATED FARMS 


in the famous Gallatin Valley of Montana. Can sell 
you any size from 40 to 640 acres, ranging in price 
from $75 to $250 per acre. Also some fine stock 
ranches. Descriptive booklet on application to 
SIMPSON & TRUITT, Bozeman, Montana 


Improved Farms for Sale 


Clover and Dairy farms. Good buildings! 
eee soll, near market, school and co-operative 
creamery, in Steele county. Write 
Cc. BH. GORDO Owatonna, Minn. 
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Towa Motor Truck Tour a 


Big Success 


The impression made upon the com- 
munities. thru whieh the Iowa Truck 
Train passed during the week of Octo- 
ber 13th to 18th was no less than that 
made upon the larger points touched 
by the National Motor Truck Develop- 
ment Tour, which crossed the conti- 
nent in. August. 

Leaving Des Moines bright and early 
Monday morning, October 13th, the 
train accomplished its first day’s tour 
on schedule arranged in advance, pass- 
ing thru Ankeny, Elkhart, Cambridge, 
Nevada, State Center, and putting up 
for the night at Marshalltown. The 
first big demonstration by local people 
was made at State Center, where a 
committee sent out twenty or twenty- 
five cars loaded with local people to 
meet the train and escort it into State 
Center. 

On Tuesday, the train again started 
on, schedule time, and visited during 
the day Tama, Grinnell, New. Sharon 
and Oskaloosa. Again at Oskaloosa 
the travelers were warmly welcomed, 
the local commercial club having made 
big preparations for the overnight 
step. The train was again met with 
automobiles and a band and escorted 
in to the town, amid the cheers of the 
onlookers. A splendid dinner was pro- 
vided at the Downing Hotel, which was 
followed by a demonstration in 
public square and with addresses by 
members of the tour, and moving: pic- 
tures furnished by the navy boys who 
accompanied the tour. 

At seven o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing, all twenty-six cars were in line 
ready to proceed on the third day’s 
journey. The train proceeded in good 
order thru Eddyville and Albia, where 
am hour’s time was spent, with the 
usual program for the crowd that gath- 
ered about the train on its stop at the 
latter place. 

Leaving Albia on schedule time, the 
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the | 


train proceeded toward Chariton, but, | 


unfortunately, ran into a heavy 
some miles east of Chariton. 
of the drivers who had been hankering 
for rain to show the ability of the 
truck to cope with a difficult problem 
got all they were looking for, and more 
too, during the remainder of the day 
and. well into the night, for it wouid be 
hard) to find a more difficult piece of 
road to travel over than that lying be- 
tween Albia and Osceola, a long sec- 
tion of which has been properly named 
“The Washboard Road.” 

Most of the drivers put on their 
chaiae. when the rain started, and ex- 
perienced little difficulty for some time 
until some of the drivers, who thought 
it was not necessary to use the chains, 
caused no little trouble by slipping off 
the: top of the high crowned roads and 


into the diteh, causing delay to the 
entire: train. 
Ry: five-thirty in the afternoon, all 


the cars had reached Chariton, and the 
tram again started on its way toward 
Osceola. Within a very few minutes 
after the train resumed its journey an- 


rain | 
Those 


j 





other heavy rain began, causing the 
trucks to straggle into Osceola one by 
one all night. 

The task aceomplished by the 
trucks looked well-nigh impossible. Ih 
fact, the officials. of the tour made sev- 
eral attempts to get local garage men 
in Osceola. to drive them back along 
the road to meet the trucks en route, 
but none of them would venture out 
under the trying conditions. that the 
roads were in. In many places the 
roads had been freshly gradea and 
filled, and it was only by the most 
careful driving that the trucks: were 
able to keep on the crown of the road. 

Owing to the delay caused, the train 
did not leave Osceola until afternoon, 
and proceeded in two sections, going 


directly ta Winterset, instead of mak- | 


ing the trip as previously planned 
around thru Murray, Afton, 
and Macksburg. Some trouble was ex- 
perienced between Osceola and Win- 
terset on account of further rains, but 
by three o'clock in the morning: all the 
trucks were into Winterset, and the 
morning following the train proceeded 
thru Adel, Eariham, Stuart, Dexter, 
Menlo, Guthrie Center, Panora, and put 
up for the night at Perry. 

On Saturday, the train made Ogden, 
Boone and Madrid, and _ returned 
to Des Moines in the evening. 
point at which the train stopped, the 
local crowds gathered around in large 
numbers to listen to the music fur- 
nished by the band which accompanied 
the tour and to the addresses made by 
A. H. Kroh, of the Goodyear Tire Com- 
pany Development Department, who 
spoke at each stop in a very interest- 
ing manner, on the truck situation. 

The trucks represented in this tour, 
listed in the order in which.they were 
noted at Albia, and the distributers 
handling them, are as follows: Pack- 
ard, Payne Motor Company; Reo, 
Sears Auto Company; Nash, Chase 
Auto Company; Republic, Consigny 
Motor Company; Grann_ Gerstein, 
Chapman Motor Truck*Company; Pan- 
hard, Iowa Truck and Tractor Com- 
pany; Independent, Lake Bower; AIl- 
American, Chapman Motor Truck Com- 
pany; Denby, Central Iowa Motors 
Company; Stewart, Sears Auto Com- 
pany; International, International Har- 
vester Company; Dodge Bros.’ Busi- 
ness Car, Sears Auto Company; Com- 
merce, Franklin Motor Company; Traf- 
fic, Hanson & Tyler; Velie, Matthews 
Auto and Tire Co.; Hawkeye and Serv- 
ice, meither of which are. loeally rep- 
resented; Selden, Fletcher Truck Com- 
pany; Master, Motor Sales Company; 
Diamond T., Elkington Lester Com- 
pany; Clydesdale, Lagerquist Carriage 
Company; Maxwell, Manbeck Motor 
Sales Company; Sterling, used as 
Wingfoot car, sent out by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company; G. M. 
C., Des Moines Buick Company; Inter- 
national, sent.out as a service-car with 
oil and gas by Standard Oil Company. 

It is interesting to note that seven 
of these trnueks went thru the thirty- 
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Trucks Leaving Osceola for Winterset. 


At each | 


Creston | 
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iron springs 
do better 
shelling. 
Just like fingers, the Appleton force feed 
device holds every ear right up against 


the shelling surfaces. Forced with firm, even 





pressure, every ear is properly shelled, regardless of size. No nubbins getthrough 
—no cracking or cutting—no clogging —no breaking of springs in zero weather. 


Cleaner, Quicker Shelling — Less Power Needed. 


These advantages have made the Appleton the leader among shellers. The 
shelling action it simple and positive. All ears are-drawn into the sheller end-on. 
The cleaning and separating of even wet and snowy corn, is possible with the 
patented Appleton screen agitator. This screen tosses upward and forward—the 
corn drops through, and the cobs. are thrown out. The fan blast and cleaning 
shoe below completely separate all dirt, silk, and coarse matter from: the. corn. 
The cleaned corn is then elevated to wagon-box or sacking height. 


APPLET 


The Apple- 
ton is built to 
last through 
many seasons 








Sheller} 


of hard usuage—shelling partsare of special 


chilled iron. 
parts, little chance of breakage, and 
much less power is needed. There 
is an Appleton for every 
shelling need. Send for our 

sheller booklet—today. 


Appleton Mfg. Co, 
1032 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Columbus, 
Transfer Stock—Sioux Falls, 





There are fewer moving 








five-hundred mile trip of the National 
Motor Truck Development Tour. 

Mr. L. H. Boydston, of the Service 
Motor Truck Company, of Wabash, 
Indiana, acted as tour-master, with C. 
G. Van Vliet, of Des Moines, as assist- 
ant tour-master, until the latter met 
with an aecident at. Oskaloosa, where 
his foot was run over by a: touring car 
as he stepped out at the head of the 
train. Harter Hull, president of the 
Motor Trades Bureau, and Don Cham- 
berlain, secretary of the same bureau, 
were active in the management of the 
trip. 

This, the first Iowa. truck tour, will 
go down in history as. a memorable 
trip, and one that created much inter- 
est among the local farmers and. the 
townspeople in the territory thru 
which it passed. 





Country Life Conference 


The second National Country Life 











SLIDEWELL 


are.all made with the Patented 





Conference will be held at the La ‘ ‘ ° 

Salle Hotel, Chicago, November Sth Tie- protecting Shield that 
to 11th. At this conference the com- | Saves your Tie, Time and Tem- 
mittee on constitution will make its = 


report, and the future of the organiza- 


tion, its policy and program, will be | 


mapped out. 

The theme the first. day will be ru- 
ral life, and on Monday, November 
10th, this theme will be continued in 
the morning, while in the afternoon 
questions relating to rural organiza- 
tion. will be taken up. On Tuesday, the 
closing day of the conference, there 


will be a joint meeting with the Amer- | 


ican Farm Economic Association at 


the Auditorium Hotel. 


: During the con- } 
ference there wiil be reports from a | 
large number of conference commit- 


tees on practically every phase of ru- | 


ral life. 


All who are interested in improve- | 


ment of rural life are invited to attend 


this conference. A copy of the pro- | Fifth Street 
gram and any further information may | -_ . 

be obtained by addressing the secre- | SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
tary, Dwight Sanderson, Ithaca, New | Dept. “. 


York. 





per. Unsurpassed for Style and 
Long Wearing Qualities. 


Hall, Hartwell 9 Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y 


Well Known Tires 


at reduced prices, either 
with or without guaran- 
tee. Write for prices on 
your size. 


GREAT WESTERN TIRE CO. 
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Vegetable Storage Rooms 
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By I. W. DICKERSON. 


Some of our readers have asked for 
suggestions as to the best way of build- 
ing a room or cave for storing the 
various fruits, vegetables, and so on, 
for family use during the winter. It 
is hardly practicable to house some 
vegetables, such as sweet potatoes or 
onions, in the same room with pota- 
toes, turnips and so on, which require 
a cool, moist room for best results. 
Since. the latter type of storage is the 
one the average family is most inter- 
ested in, it is the one which will here 
be considered. 

Such cool storage rooms may be lo- 
cated in the basement of the house or 
other building, a room entirely above 
ground, or a cellar or cave partly above 
ground. Some root crops may be 
stored with good success in the gar- 
den in shallow pits covered with straw 





hollow clay tile, or a combination of 
the two, is no more expensive in first 
cost, considering labor and everything, 
and its far greater life makes it much 
cheaper in the long run. 

Considered from all viewpoints prob- 


cool storage is in caves or cellars part- 
ly underground and covered with suf- 
ficient earth to keep the temperature 
nearly uniform. These may range 
from those made from poles and 
boards to the larger and more elabor- 
ate ones of masonry. Probably the 
cheapest and most satisfactory in the 
long run, however, are those made of 
solid concrete or concrete blocks. 
Plans for such a concrete cave, suit- 
able for all the requirements of the 
average family, are shown herewith, 
1 thru the courtesy of the Portland Ce- 
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* 16.1 SIDE VIEW OF CAVE a 


and earth. The essential things to 
have are good drainage, entire exclu- 
sion of natural light, proper movement 
of air around the crops to be kept, suf- 
ficient moisture to prevent shriveling, 
and a temperature kept as uniformly 
near freezing as possible. Of these, 
the latter is probably the most impor- 
tant, but the others are necessary if 
the best results are to be obtained. 

A room in the cellar may be used 
with success, provided it is well insu- 
lated from the furnace room and is 
provided with sufficient ventilation 
and moisture. The best method of in- 
sulating a partition wall is to build it 
of hollow clay tile laid in cement mor- 
tar, altho satisfactory results can be 
had by using studding with shiplap on 
both sides, with the storage room side 
lathed and covered with cement plas- 


ment Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
from whom blue-prints and directions 
for building may be obtained. As 
planned, this is 12 feet wide, 20 feet 
long, and 7% feet high, but these di- 
mensions may be varied to suit any 
individual requirements. The cellar 
should be located as convenient to the 
house as possible. Preferably, it should 
be built into a hillside, as it makes 
drainage easier and does away with 
the necessity of steps to go down to 
the floor level. Accessibility to the 
house is of more importance, however 
—except that drainage, both to take 
care of all surface water and to allow 
the cellar to be thoroly -scrubbed out, 
is absolutely essential. 

As shown in the diagram, only the 
middle part between the bins has a 
concrete floor, the bin floors being 
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FIG.2 FLOOR FLAN. 


The doorway sliould be fitted 


With two tight-fitting doors, which 
should be opened only when absolutely 
Recessary, and then for only as short 
atime as possible. The ceiling should 
be lathed, preferably with some of the 
heavy treated laths, and plastered with 


one or two coats of cement plaster. In 
Spite of the best precautions, however, 


Ollensive odors are likely to penetrate 
the living rooms and make this method 
ol storage unsatisfactory. 

bove-ground storage rooms give 
very good satisfaction when properly 


t, but great care must be taken to 
i ate thoroly all walls and roof; 


meking the construction rather tedious 
and expensive. Altho good construc- 
ton may be used, with insulation 


Dased on several dead air spaces and 


on commercial insulating materials, 
such construction is not advised. The 
heavy moisture content is conducive 
to rapid decay, and there is always 
the possibility that an attack by,rats 
or mice may destroy the insulating 
qualities of the walls and ruin the con- 
tents of the cellar. Either concrete or 


carried on 2x4’s spaced 24 inches on 
center. The floors are of 1x4-inch 
boars, with a l-inch space. This is 
to allow the air to come in thru the 
ventilators shown at each side of the 
door and pass under the bins clear to 
the far end. Personally, I should pre- 
fer to have a concrete floor over the 
whole room, to make the cave more 
sanitary and more easily cleaned, and 
secure practically the same circulation 
of air under the bins by setting the 
floor joists up on strips at each end. 
A l-inch strip against the side walls 
holds the sides of the bins away from 
the walls far enough to allow the air 
to circulate all around the bins. An 
18-inch ventilator at the rear of the 
room takes out the warm air. Both 
this and the fresh-air inlets have ad- 
justable dampers to control the move- 
ment of air and prevent freezing. The 
air at each entrance flue passes over 
a shallow pan of water to keep enough 
moisture to prevent shriveling. 
Protection from heat and cold is ob- 
tained by a three-foot fill on top and 
sides, by double doors at the entrance, 








ably the most satisfactory method of* 









Lasts as Lo 
as the Tractor 


Chain drive, when properly enclosed and 
running in oil, provides the most practical, 
efficient and durable final drive for any 
tractor. 


With the chain and sprockets constantly 
lubricated, and fully protected from dust, 
dirt, mud and grit, friction is cut down to 
the lowest possible point and wear is slow ‘ 
and uniform. 








It means greater efficiencyin power trans- 
mission and longer life for chain, sprockets 
and tractor. Even under hard service this 
chain drive will last as long as the tractor, = 
if given proper care, 
Several tractor makers now enclose the 
chain drive in inexpensive housings which 
provide perfect protection yet permit easy 
access should repairs be necessary. 
From every standpoint—strength, fiexi- 
bility, efficiency, dependability and length 
of service—Diamond Chain Drive has no 
equal for constant tractor service, 
Buy a tractor that is Diamond Chain equip- 
ped. It will prove a good investment. 

Learn more about this dependable —y" 


Write us today for your free co; opy of 
‘The Final Drive for Tractors. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers of High-Grade Chains Since 1890 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


DIAMOND 
CHAIN < DRIVE 


Smoke Your Own 
iB Hams, Bacon,Sausages 
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and Experiments! 


This is the Original National 
Giant Smoke House 


Ss Beware of imitations 


=" 
NSTALL Peerless Labor Saving 


| . Dairy Barn Equipment and make 
| . more money by cutting down ex- 
| n mo e ouse penses. Send for our Special Catalog 


of Dairy Barn Equipment and learn how 


’ 

| -Yea cc you can have everything needed for an 
| A 6 Y rs Su ess up to date barn for a surprisingly small 
| Don’t sell all your hogs and pay big bateher bills. investment. 

Save enough for your own use and smoke hams 4 

bacon, sausages and fish in the National Giant Smoke If you need ce 

House. an wonderful smoke house portable. Cow Stanchions, 

Can be operated in and out-deors. Runs on sawdust, Stalls, 

cobs and lit little bark for seasoning. The Cow, Calf or Bull Pens; 


NATIONAL GIANT ap ape 


KE HG we will guarantee our goods to satisfy you 


perfectly, and at our low prices you will 
E HOUS save much money too. 


ND KE STORE MOUSE 


Morice Thousands in use in U. 8. and for- ses 
eign countries. Operates perfectly in e climate Get our proposition. 
Made i in 8 sizes. Fireproof. Gunranteod. After x r smok: Send for it to-day. Ask for 
ing mea use for store house. utely i Ba Sani 

mite proof. Keeps meat sweet all summer. Worn Dairy Barn Equipment 








its price many times for this fea- Catalog 6557W. 

ture alone. Investigate! NOTICE ’ 

GET FREE BOOK | cettne orig. ee Wtee cur Servien: the: 
which tells when to butcher, about inal National Partment about your barn 


Giant Porta- " problems. We will be 
storage, how smoke house operates, | ble Smoke \ lad to advise you. 
ete. Book contains prize-winning © job too big for us— 
recipes for curing Hams, Bacon,Sau- . None too small to take 
sages and fish at home. Write for | Beware of Be full advantage of our 
book, get low prices today, sure. Imitations or ey . Write tod 


i a Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Chicago 























WANTED 
A MANAGER FOR FARMS 


A large corporation owning numerous farms and 
other real estate is on “the quiet hant” for the right 
Man t©0 manage and develop its farms in an up-to- 
date scientific manner. Address 





P. O, Box 41, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
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Ee 
and by proper control of the ventilat- 
ing apparatus. In colder sections, 
where the ground is likely to freeze 
deeper than this, the earth covering 
may be made slightly deeper or an aux- 
iliary coating of straw or manure may 
be spread over the earth fill. Too 
much earth puts an unnecessary load 
on the roof. A good thermometer 
should at all times be kept in the stor- 
age room at the floor near the fresh-air 
fntake, and during very cold weather 
it should be watched closely to see 
that the temperature does not fall be- 
low 33 or 34 degrees. It may be neces- 
sary to spread a carpet or rug over 
the outer door, or even to furnish a 
very small amount of artificial heat. 
A very convenient way of doing this 
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FIG.S END VIEW. 
is by setting a pail of hot coals on the 
floor, or by burning an electric light 
near the floor for a short time, if elec- 
tric power is available. While we do 
not usually think of this as a source of 
heat, it give off enough to be 
quite noticeable in a tightly closed 
room Be careful not to wrap any 
cloth or paper close around the lamp, 
as the heat will become so intense as 
to start a blaze. 





does 








The diagrams show a flat concrete 
roof with just enough slope to the up- 
per surface to prevent any water from 
standing on top. An unsupported roof 
of this size, capable of bearing its own 
weight and that of the earth fill, must 
be quite thick and heavily reinforced. 
If preferred, one side of the roof can 
be made a few inches higher than the 
other, and iron or cement posts set 
about five feet apart along each side 
of the middle passageway, so that the 
width will be divided into three equal 
spans. These posts will be in the way 
very little, and will enable the roof 
thickness and reinforcing to be cut 
down very materially. 

Much of the success of storing such 
crops lies in the way they are handled 
before putting into storage, and in tak- 
ing care that they are not bulked to- 
gether too much. If possible, the air 
should have circulation not only 
around every side of each bin, but the 
bins should not be so large but that 
the air can circulate all thru them. 
For this reason, bins should be narrow 
and double-decked, if large quantities 
are to be stored. 

The following free bulletins will be 
found very valuable in giving details 
as to the proper handling and storage 
of various crops, and every farmer and 
gardener should send for at least part 
of them: 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 379, “Home 
Storage of Vegetables,” United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 

War Gardening and Home Storage 
Manual, National War Garden Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Special Bulletin No. 13, “Storage of 
Root Crops on the Farm,” University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Cireular No. 92, “How to Store Veg- 
etables for Winter Use,” University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Emergency Lealfet No. 
Storage of Vegetables,” 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

Circular No. 231, “Storage of Vege- 
tables for Winter Use,” University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


28, “Home 
Iowa State 


Hog Disease Losses 


In the corn belt proper, hogs fur- 
nish about the most profitable market 
for surplus corn. They eat probably 
not far from one-third of the corn we 
raise. Hf the farmer who grows hogs 
could eliminate the two great ele- 
ments of risk, he would feel very com- 
fortable. One is the risk of the mar- 
ket, and the other the risk of loss by 
disease. 

In the past, the great hog scourge 
has been cholera. About two-thirds of 
the hogs that have died have died of 
this disease. Since records have been 


kept, three great epidemics of hog 
cholera have swept the country. The 
first reached its height in 1886, the 


second in 1896 to 1897, and the third 
in 1913 and 1914. Since this last epi- 
demic, the disease has apparently been 
more under control than ever before, 
and there seem strong reasons for be- 
lieving that a vigorous application of 
our present knowledge would keep it 
im check. Apparently, the serum meth- 
ed of treatment, if it can be very gen- 
erally introduced, will put hog cholera 
practically out of business. 

We print on this page a chart show- 
ing in a graphic way the loss of hogs 
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from disease in Iowa year by year 
since 1884. The figures up and down 
the left side of the chart mean the 
number of hogs per thousand, and the 
black line shows the number lost per 
thousand during the period covered. 

Altho we are getting more control 
over hog cholera, other diseases are 
coming in which we do not know se 
mueh about, or at least have not 
learned to control so well. Hog “flu” 
last fall and winter caused very seri- 
ous losses. Necro bacillosis, which 
causes such troubles as bull-nose, snuf- 
fles, sore mouth, ete., takes an ever- 
increasing toll. In the past when any 
considerable number of hogs died, it 
was assumed that the cause was chol- 
era. Veterinarians are just beginning 
to learn to distinguish between cholera 
and some of these other diseases. 

The farmer must lean heavily on the 
veterinarian, if he is to learn how to 
reduce his risk from hog diseases; and 
he must learn how to apply the meth- 


ods which veterinarians work out. 
There has been too much strife be- 
tween the farmers and the veterina- 
rians. 


As long as hogs remain at anything 
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Hog Losses per Thousand in lowa, Year by Year, Since 1884. 
















wagon—with a newly 
angle 


farm 
outward 


Low to the ground, it loads easy. 
castings instead of ca 
beater that distributes the load 
ward, you get a wider, even spread. 


A REAL TWO-HORSE SPREADER 


original two-horse 
found only in the Robinson makes it so mutch lighter and easier on teams 
it easier 
Its narrow tread allows it to go between posts, in gates, 
£0. 


The Robinson is the 


that two horses pull 
spreader. 
sheds that no other spreader can 


and illustrated circular. 


can 


The Wallace Straw Spreader 


Nothing else will do more to prevent winter-kill, 
add i 
With a Wallace Straw Spreader, two men 
and a team can spread from 15 to 20 acres of straw a day. 

parts 
With the lowest spread it can be used on windy 


Don’t burn your straw. 
soil-blowing, preserve 
yields than spreading straw. 


moisture, 


Safest to use as all spreading 
dangerous flying forks. 
days when no 


in the straw. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS FREE 


Full particulars on either or both the Wallace Straw Spreader or the 
will be cheerfully sent on request. 


Robinson Manure Spread 
Address Dept. 106-A 


MFG. 
BY 





Save Time, Men, 
Money, Teams in Your 
Manure and Straw Spreading. 


The Robinson Manure Spreader 


500 lbs. lighter than the ordinary spreader—with a tread the same as your 
perfected spread beater that throws at an 
as well as backward, 
the utmost in manure spreading efficiency. 

Light weight on account of malleable 
st iron, it pulls easy. 
at an outward 


other spreader could work. 
Straw Spreader that has a grain saving device that saves the grain left 


Geo. B Miller Mf 
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ca, For Straw. 


the Robinson Spreader represents 


With a two section spread 
angle as well as back- 


spreader. Exclusive features 


than three pull the ordinary 


and 


Write today for full particulars 


can 


humus, and increase your crop 


are below the wagon body—no 


Longest carrier. The only 








like war prices, many farmers, with- 
out abating their efforts to protect 
their hogs from disease, will feel justi- 
fied in carrying hog insurance. High- 
priced corn and high-priced hogs jus- 
tify an insurance expense which may 
not have been justified when both corn 
and hogs were low in price. The in- 
surance companies have not been in 
business long enough to work out mor- 
tality tables which may be considered 
as entirely reliable; but they are grad- 
ually accumulating information of this 
sort. On the basis of their experience, 
it would seem that there is about one 
chance in ten of a hog dying -of -dis- 
ease or aceident before it has been 
hrought to market age. One company 
which has been applying its experience 
intimates that during the past year the 
actual loss was not more than two- 
thirds as much, 

Insurance companies are rendering 
a service in spreading information in 
regard to the most efficient sanitary 
methods and the importance of prompt 
treatment when anything approaching 
an epidemic breaks out. An insurance 
company which has insured a herd of 
hogs gets a veterinarian on the job 
whenever there seems to be the slight- 
est need for his and intro- 
duces methods of sanitation and pre- 
vention which the farmer can well 
profit by. 


services, 











This season's prices are breaking all records. 
Unusual demand. Unless you get far more than 
you ever did, it isn’t nearlyenough. You'd be sur- 
prised what your bides and furs are actually worth. 
Get our price list. See for yourself. We're paying 
the top. Don’t take a cent less. Ship to Omaha, 


the big, centrally located hide and fur market of the 
great Midwest. Huntersand ra, every where, 
are reaping unheard-of returns from our old re- 
Gable house. 


Don't fail to get our list. We want all the hides 
and furs that highest pnces and honest grading can 
buy. There's a big surprise coming if you write to- 
day. So don't wait—don't lose money. Send now 
for list and tags. Post card will do. Maitit quickly. 


Omaha Hide & Fur Co., 713S. 13 St, Omaha, Neb. 














When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











furn your high-priced corn 

into pork, not fuel. When 

the thermometer is 30 below, 

don’t work an hour chopping 

.ice. Save yourself this trouble. Give 

your hogs warm water keeps them 

warmer and healthier. The weight 

your hogs gain and feed t you save 
will soon pay for your 


IDEAL 


HOG WATERER 


Its heavy; corrugated, galvanized outer 
casing makes it more durable for farm- 
yard use. The drinking trough is inside 
outer casing and cannot be damaged by 


hogs putting their feet in it. Powerful 
oil burning heater directly under trough 
keeps all the heat inside the waterer. 
Ideal water tanks lift out readily. 
See the dealerin your 
town who handles the 
Ideal. Our book! on 
Ideal hog waterers and 
other farm lot equip- 
ment with practical 
suggestions to hog 
raisers is yours for the 
asking. 
HATIGHAL MFG. CO. 


106 6S. E. 6th St 





Clips a Cow in 5 Minutes 


That's what theStewart No. 1Clipping Machine 
will do—clip the tianks and udders of acow in 
five minutes. Doitevery three or four weeks 
and you can wipe off the parts in a jiffy before 
milking. Then there is no dirt and filth f: 
into the milk. This machine clips horses a!so. 
Machine complete, only $12.75, at your dealer's 
or send $2 and pay balance on arrival 

Dept. A 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


CLOVER SEE Buy pow “Don’t 


wait until epring- 
Have fine quality this searon. 
. ¢. BROWN, 








Grange. Hitnols- 





EWE young married men, with Ifetime expe 
ence general farming, cattle, hogs. 
engines, wants position on up-to-date farm 
salary and 
service. 


machinery. 


6 
fons expected for honest 


accom 
R. Williams, Alden, Mina. 


References, 
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Feeding Questions 


Which Market for the Hogs? 


\n Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have forty head of spring pigs 
averaging 125 pounds, which I am 
thinking of placing on the December 
or January market. With new corn at 
$1.20 per bushel and tankage at $106 
per ton, would you advise me to put 
the corn and tankage in separate self- 
feeders and sell the pigs on the De- 
cember market, or would it be better 
to carry them along more slowly and 
take a chance on the January mar- 
ket?” 

While we think that there is a 
strong chance that hogs will sell de- 
cidedly higher in February, March and 
April than they will sell in December, 
we do not see any very strong reason 
for preferring the January market to 
the December market. It is customary 
for the lowest hog prices of the year 
to be registered in December and early 
January, and we see no reason why 
this year should be an exception. We 
rather doubt if prices in late January 
will be enough higher than in Decem- 
ber to make it worth while for our cor- 
respondent to hold his hogs. In case 
of doubt, it is generally a good plan to 
push hogs along rapidly and get rid 
of them as soon as possible. We are 
inclined, therefore, to advise our cor- 
respondent to put these 125-pound pigs 
on self-feeders of corn and tankage and 
get rid of them in December. 


Shredded Stover for Cattle 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Do you consider shredded fodder a 
detriment in the ration of pure-bred 
yearling cattle which we are raising 
for breeding purposes in our own herd? 
Do you consider the shredded fodder a 
detriment in the ration of pure-bred 
yearlings which we are intending to 
put into prime sale condition within 
three or four months? We also have 
some first-class alfalfa and clover hay 
which we can feed if necessary.” 

Ton for ton, shredded stover is 
worth about one-half as much as first- 
class alfalfa or clover hay. It contains 
about two-thirds as much energy-pro- 
ducing material and about one-fourth 
as much muscle-building material. 
Shredded stover alone is. not a very 
good feed for yearling cattle. For good 
yet economical results, we suggest 
that our correspondent feed shredded 
stover and either clover or alfalfa hay, 
half and half. 

Pure-bred yearlings which are to be 
put into prime condition for sale also 
should be fed about a pound of oil 
meal daily, together with two or three 
pounds of corn or three or four pounds 
of oats. 


Soaking Oats and Wheat 
for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am grinding a mixture of about 
four parts of oats and one part of 
wheat for hogs. Would you consider 
it best to feed this ground mixture dry 
or soaked in a slop?” 

With most feeds we are not so very 
favorable to the idea of soaking or 
slopping. But with ground wheat and 
oats we believe that there might be 
some advantage in the practice. Altho 
we do not know of any definite experi- 
ments along this line, we incline to 
the view that the advantages from 
soaking ground wheat and oats would 
be sufficient to pay for the labor. 

















Oats for Fattening Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of oats for fat- 
tening hogs, when oats are 60 cents a 
bushel; corn, $1.20 a bushel, and tank- 
age, $106 per ton? Would it be best 
to depend on corn and tankage alone, 
or would you also feed some oats?” 

When fed in small amounts in con- 
hection with corn and tankage, a bush- 
el of oats may prove to have a feeding 
Value of 50 per cent as much as a 
bushel of corn. When oats make up 
more than one-third of the ration, how- 
ever, they generally have a feeding 
Value only about 40 per cent as great 
per bushel as corn. With corn at $1.20 
ber bushel, it might possibly pay to 
ted the average fattening hog one-half 
Pound of 60-cent oats daily. With corn 


at $1.20, we would not feed more oats 
than this unless oats were below 50 
cents a bushel. Of course, in the case 
of hogs which are being carried along 
slowly, or which are being developed 
into big-boned breeders, there may be 
justification for using considerably 
more oats than this, even tho the oats 
cost more than one-half as much per 
bushel as corn. Im the case of hogs 
which are being rapidly fattened, oats 
contain altogether too much fiber to 
be of any great help. 





Testing Sheep’ Dogs 


Sheep dogs are usually of two class- 
es—the collie variety and the bob- 
tailed type. On the hills in the north 
of England and Wales, the bobtail is 
a fine performer, but frequently one 
observes the most intelligent work 
done by a dog which can only be de- 
scribed as of collie ancestry. The 
sheep dog trials, which are highly 
spectacular affairs, are little known 
in the south, says the London Morning 
Post. Here and there—at Tring Show, 
for example—one may study the shep- 
herd and his four-footed assistant, the 
wonderfully varied style of working, 
and the manner in which the dog in- 
terprets the whistled instructions of 
his master. In the more exacting tri- 
als on the hill the dog is required first 
to “handle” the sheep, that is to say, 
to bring three or five fleet-footed weth- 





ers from a distance, say, of 300 yards. 
For perfect handling, 30 points are al- 
lowed. Then he would be required to 
drive the sheep away thru two poles 
thirty yards apart; and, in the third 
place, what is known as “shedding,” 
that is, separating two marked sheep 
from the others—in which the dogs are 
very skillful—may add another 25 
points to the 15 allowed for perfect 
performance under the second head. 

The sheep dog trial is judged on a 
maximum of 100 points, and is framed 
upon the ordinary daily work of the 
dog In addition to the tests already 
alluded to, a perfect performance in 
penning sheep earns 10 points, and 
acocrding to canine proficiency in the 
handling of a single sheep, yet another 
10 points may be scored. There is 
much in the training of a sheep dog, 
and he is usually rough or gentle, wily 
or blustering, as he has been trained. 
Style, therefore, can not be ignored, 
and 15 points may be given for the 
manner of working. Naturally, the slow 
dog is at a disadvantage, and no trial 
must exceed fifteen minutes. The Park 
trials introduce variations, such as 
driving sheep around a flag—usually 
three hill sheep—thru between two 
hurdles, the space being about a hur- 
dle’s width, thru a maltese cross and 
finally penning. The shepherd in some 
of the items is permitted to give a lit- 
tle help, but the skilled dog on his day 
knows what is expected of him and 
how to do it. 
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Send today for literature and direct prices 


THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 
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WANTED! 


Men wanted to do advanced registry testing 
in Iowa. About two weeks’ training required 
unless experienced in this work. 
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A sucking pig’s only object is to become a 
full-fledged hog as quickly as possible. Your 
pigs become hogs in six, eight or ten months. 
The time depends entirely upon you and the 
feed you buy. 


The hog cannot select his own feed. It’s 
up to you to know what’s best for his quickest 
growth at the lowest cost. Feed him right 
—then he will do his work right and make 
you more money. 


The big reason why Kornfalfa Hog Feed 
gives the pig a good start and converts him 
into a 300-lb. hog in six to eight months is 
that it is a balanced ration feed. 


It consists of everything a pig needs. Not 
too much or too little of any one thing, but 
just enough of every ingredient. 


Kornfalfa Hog Feed contains only corn, 
tankage, barley, gluten feed, alfalfa and 
molasses—thoroughly ground and mixed. The 
hog cannot overeat of one ingredient to the 
exclusion of the others. 


You no longer need 600 to 800 Ibs. of corn 
to make such growth. You can do it with 350 
to 375 lbs. of Kornfalfa Hog Feed. You save 
money on feed, you save time and you make 
a bigger NET PROFIT than you ever before 
realized. 


Feed more hogs. ~~ them up from folks 
that have just a few. et them any way you 
can and feed them nothing but Kornfalfa 
Hog Feed in a self-feeder, and pure drinking 
water. This method wins. 


Read the guaranty at the bottom of this 
page and send us your order for a ton or a 
carload on the attached order blank. If you 
order a car we will give you our famous Korn- 
falfa self-feeder free of charge. 


If you order less than a car we will sell 
you the self-feeder for only $18.00. It is six 
feet long and will feed 30 to 40 hogs. You 
would pay $35.00 to $50.00 for as good a feeder 
anywhere else. 


Get right with your hogs and they will do 
the right thing with you. - 








Read This Strong Guaranty 


You may buy either a carload or a small lot 
of one ton or more of Kornfalfa Hog Feed. 
If you do not get satisfactory results in feed- 
ing Kornfalfa Hog Feed, ship back to us 
the unused portion and we will refund you 
what you paid us for the unused portion, to- 
gether with the freight charges both ways. 
The Commonwealth National Bank of Kan- 
sas City, with which we have been doing 
business for eleven years, will tell-:you> that 
we will do exactly what we say. This guar- 
anty protects you. 


KORNFALFA FEED MILLING: CO., 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Use This Order Blank 


Kornfalfa Feed Milling Co., Dept. W.F.8 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Ship by freight, f. o. b. Kansas City Total 


_____100-Ib. Bags Kernfalfa Hog Feed at—____ __— 


—__—Full Size Kornfalfa Self Feeders at $18.00 
Price of Feed per 100-lb. Sack. 


Small lots $3.40 per Sack 
Car lots $3.25 per Sa 


Remittance enclosed for $— 
Name — - 


| |: 
Shipping Point 


Ton fue -35 per Sack 


_to cover this order. 
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Farm Women for Farm Meetings 


For the institute program, seek out 
your leaders among the farm women, 
and have them give their experiences, 
their successes and failures. The farm 
produces the best of women. If you 
are on the program committee, don’t 


let some bright woman put you off 
with: “I don’t have anything worth 
saying; I haven’t succeeded in doing 
the things Iwant to do.” ‘Tell her we 
learn as much by the things that don’t 
turn out right as by the things that do. 
There is nothing equal to personal ex- 
perience. Take a program on which 
there are one or more speakers, the 
atmosphere brightens as soon as dis- 
cussion begins. Make the program all 
discussion, and every one will have a 
good time. 

However, there is one point to be 
watched. No one should be asked to 
take the time of the speaker and the 
audience in personal experience which 
is nothing but personal conjecture and 
is of no value. The way to prevent 
this is to have a question box in the 
morning, which will be answered in 
the afternoon. Have questions writ- 
ten, and at noon assign them to those 
who are competent to answer. If there 
is room for difference of opinion, have 
the question answered from both 
points of view. The experience of 
every one is interesting, but if the 
time limited answers must be 
thought out and condensed. A good 
plan is to give opportunity while the 
speaker is talking to ask questions 
which are to be answered by her. If 
the secretary has a bibliography of 
bulletins published on the subject un- 
der discussion (which she can get from 
the publication board of the state or 
from Washington), she will find the 
audience very appreciative and glad 
to make note of numbers. We have 
secured bulletins, run them on a long 
string and looped them about the hall 
like decorations. These are always a 
source of interest. 

More and more it is evident that 
the meetings of farm people should 
provide farm people for the center of 
the stage, and not a speaker from 
town. Every neighborhood has lead- 
ers; find them. 


is 





Hallowe’en 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We are planning to have a Hal- 
lowe’en party for the young folks. Will 
you please give us some good ways of 
entertaining and some good jokes and 
games? Also how to decorate the 
house.” 

For decorations use corn stalks, 
pumpkins and paper cut-outs, which 
can be bought at the ten-cent store. 
Use the stalks at the door, and make 
a scarecrow to dangle or stand like a 
straw man against the shock of corn. 
This is effective if placed at the cel- 
lar door and the guests taken in thru 
the cellar, which should be lighted 
enly with jack-o’-lanterns. The host 
and hostess should shake hands in 
silence, holding out a glove filled with 
wet sand. The ushers who show the 
guests to their rooms. should be 
wrapped in sheets and silently point 
the way up. Black cats and witches 
should be pasted on the tablecloth 
Paper plates should have a black cat 
pasted on the corner; the napkins may 
be of Hallowe'en design 


Stick to a color scheme of yellow 
and black; use pumpkins for fruit 
dis! pumpkin pie with jack-o’-lan 
tern faces of icing on each piece is 
appropriate 

An amusing feature of the evening 
is the lemon tree. Make lemons with 
vellow paper and wrapped around cot 
ton, and on the stem twist a fortune 
written on a slip of paper. Buy a for 
tune book at the ten-cent store, or 
write the fortunes with thought of in 
appropriateness to the guests. Make 


prophesies: “A letter is coming with 
good news;” “You have brought hap 
piness to a life which will reward you” 
anything which you think the guests 
would like to hear. 

Let each one go blindfolded to the 








| 
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lemon tree, while the others moan 
with closed lips or sigh like the wind. 
Let your fortunes all be good. Local 
hits are well received, but let them 
be kind. 

Brown bread sandwiches filled with 
chopped dates and raisins; fruit salad, 
pumpkin pie and coffee are plenty for 
refreshments. 

Make little jingles suitable for the 
guests, and have them draw one from 
a pile on a plate, passed as refresh- 
ments. They need not be wise or clev- 
er. Doggerel like the following will 
make as much fun: 


You’ve had today good tuck a-plenty, 

For you the magic numbers’ twenty; 

When you go to bed tonight, 

Make three bows before the light, 
And wish. 


You will make much money soon, and 
your fortune find; 


But, if you borrow or you loan, the 
fates will change their mind. 
Someone soon your faith will tax; be 


advised by me: 
Holc your judgment till you can both 
sides of the question see. 


Great success is promised you, 
The best you'll find in trade; 


In anything. in which there’s good, 


ble Mr. Rabbit was forever making for 
other people by his dreadful curiosity and 
meddling with other people's affairs, ali 
his neighbors had a warm place in their 
hearts for Mr. Rabbit, and they all prom- 
ised that they would help him as soon 
as they had their own work finished. 

“Instead of hurrying home and getting 
to work himself, Mr. Rabbit stopped a 
while after each call and sat-with his 
arms folded, watching the one he was 
callmg on work. Mr. Rabbit was very 
fond of sitting with folded arms. It was 
very comfortable. But this was no time 
to be doing it, and Mr. Skunk told him so. 

“Tf you want the rest of us to help 
you, you'd better get things started your- 
self,’ said old Mr. Skunk, carefully comb- 
ing out his big, plumy tail. 

“"*That’s right, Mr. Skunk! That's just 
right!’ said Mr. Rabbit, starting along 
briskly, just as if he was going to hurry 
right home and begin work that very in- 
stant. 

“But half an hour later, when Mr. 
Skunk happened to pass the home of Mr. 
Chipmunk, there sat Mr. Rabbit with his 
arms folded, watching Mr. Chipmunk hur- 
rying about as only Mr. Chipmunk can. 

“Finally Mr. Rabbit made the rounds 
of all his friends and neighbors, and he 
once more reached his tumbie-down 
house. ‘Oh, dear,’ sighed Mr. Rabbit, as 
he looked at the tangle of brambles that 
almost hid the little old house, ‘I never, 
never can clear away all this! It will be 
a lot easier to work when all my friends 
are here to help.’ So he sighed once more 
and folded his arms, instead of beginning 
werk as he should have done. And then, 
beeause the sun was bright and warm, 
and he was very, very comfortable, old 
Mr. Rabbit began to nod, and presently 
he was fast asleep. 

“Now O41 Mother Nature likes to take 
people by surprise, and it happened that 
she chose this very day to make her 
promised visit. She’ was greatly pleased 
with all she saw as she went along, until 
she came to the home of Mr. Rabbit 





If you heed, your fortune’s made. 





Have You a Community Building 
in Your County? 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In our neighborhood we have a 
country womens’ club. I am a member, 
and am on the program for a paper on 
“The Value of a Community Building 
in a Neighborhood.” I thought prob- 
ably some of the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer could give me a few pointers 
on this. 

A SUBSCRIBER 


While this letter was signed, the 
writer is averse to having her name 
appear in the paper. In this she is like 
the majority of those who send in in- 
The disadvantage is that her 
inquiry can not be answered by those 
to whom it is addressed in time for 
her meeting unless letters are sent in 
our care. However, since this is a sub- 
ject which is of general interest, we 
hope some of our kind friends who are 
privileged to live in a neighborhood 
where there is a community building 
will tell us about it thru these columns. 
Address Wallaces’ Farmer, Hearts and 
Homes Department. 


| SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


quiries. 
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Why Peter Rabbit Can Not Fold 
His Hands 


Grandfather Frog is telling the little 
meadow and forest people about how wor- 





ried Mr. Rabbit was at the thought of 
Old Mother Nature finding his garden, his 
house and his suit in such bad condition, 
and how Mr. Woodchuck advised him to 


get busy nd clean up 







“Now Mr Woodchuck was a worker, 
and very, very neat He meant to have 
his home looking just as fine as he could 
make it He brought up seme clean, yel- 
low sand from deep down in the ground, 

nd sprinkled it smoothly over his door- 
step 

TN help you, if I get thru my own 
work in time,” shouted Mr. Woodchuck te 
Mr. Rabbit, over his shoulder 

“That gave Mr. Rabbit an idea He 
would ask all his neighbors to help him, 
and perhaps then he could get his house 
and garden in order by the time Old 
Mother Nature arrived So Mr. Rabbit 
ealled on Mr. Skunk and Mr. Coon and 


Mr. Mink and Mr. Squirrel and Mr. Chip- 
munk, and all the rest of his neighbora, 
telling them of his trouble and 

them to help. Now, in spite of the trou- 


“Mercy met’ exclaimed Old Mother 
Nature, throwing up her hands as she saw 
the tumble-down house almost hidden by 
the brambles and weeds. ‘Can it be pes- 


sible that anyone really lives here?’ 

“Then, peering thru the tangle of 
brambles, she spied old Mr. Rabbit, sit- 
ting on his broken-down doorstep with 
his arms folded and fast asleep. 


“At first she was very indignant, oh, 
very indignant, indeed! She decided that 
Mr. Rabbit should be punished very se- 
verely. But as she watched him sitting 
there, dreaming in the warm sunshine, 
her anger began to melt away. The fact 
is, Old Mother Nature was like all the 
rest of Mr. Rabbit's neighbors—she just 
couldn't help loving happy-go-lucky Mr. 
Rabbit in spite of all his faults. With a 
jong stick she reached in and tickled the 
end of his nose. 


“Mr. Rabbit smeezed, and this made 
him wake up. He yawned and blinked, 
and then his eyes suddenly flew wide 
open with fright. He had discovered Old 
Mother Nature frowning at him. She 
pointed a long forefinger at him and 
said: 


“In every single, blessed day 
There's time for work and time for 
play. 
Who folds his arms with work undone 
Doth cheat himself and spoil his fun.’ 





children and your children's children will 
never again be able to sit with folded 
| arms until you or they have learned to 
work.’ 

“And that is why 
fold his arms, and still lives in 


Peter Rabbit can not 
a tumble- 


down house among the brambles,"’ con- 
cluded Grandfather Frog. 
(Next week we will hear why Unc’ 


Billy Pessum plays dead.) 
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| Fashion Department ae 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per 
fectly and allow alleeams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure andsign yourname and address 

Address all orders to PaTrERN D=PaRTMENT oF 
Wavvaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 


and Misses’ Waist— 


9386—Ladies’ 
Cut im sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure The unusual yeke which 
fastens on the shoulders gives this waist 
a mast becoming outline. 

No. 9371—Child@’s Yoke Dress—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4and 6 years. The button-trimmed 
Slash at the side enables the dress to go 
over the head easily. 

No. 9385—Ladies’ Two or Three-Piece 
Skirt—Cut in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
waist measure. The side seams are em- 
phasized with bone buttons. 

No. 9381—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure 
The sleeves may be long and close fitti ng 
or with the popular flare cuffs. 

No. 9374—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. The box-plaited blouse is 
made with long sleeves and a double- 
breasted closing. 





The above patterns will be sent to any 


address, by the Pattern Department of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on receipt of 12 cents 
for each. 





“ ‘Hereafter, Mr. Rabbit, you and your | 





} Rain Spoits Fair—The Allamakee Coun- 
} ty Fair, held recently at Waukon, lowa, 
|} Was greatly hindered by the heavy rains. 
| It rained fer several days just previous 
to the days the fair was scheduled for, 
with the result that the roads were in ver} 
poor condition. Pretty good weather for 
two of the days brought out a good at 
The 
tickets in advance, 
with the money received 
| will cut the loss down to 2 
| The bad weather 
live stock show 
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and this money 
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Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets and Tables, 
Fisanerenhe, Cream Separators, Fire- 
less Cookers, Indoor Closets, Sewing 
Machines, Washing Machines, Paint, 
Roofing and other home needs. 
Ask for Catalog No. 116 
“*The Old Stove Master”’ 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 





Smashing 
Prices Again 


Says “The Old Stove Master” 


If this advertisement catches your eye, Neighbor, 
don’t miss the opportunity you have this year to 


“The Old Stove Master” S2Ve big on that new range 
you from Kalamazoo. 


1) Write and Get My Book BM 


Everyone knows Kalamazoo quality. Our satisfied cus- 
tomers from coast to coast say you can’t beat it. Our 
Prices Save you 25 to 40%, because you deal direct 
with manufacturers. Cash 
conditional guarantee. We pay freight. 

Mail apostal todey. Also get my offer on Kalamazoo 


or heater direct-to- b, \ 


A, 
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Our Sabbath School ecase} 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 





rea 


| Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 

Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
} Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
(Ss duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














Temperance Lesson—The 
Rechabites 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 2, 1919. Jeremiah, 35: 
1-8, 12-14, 18, 19.) 


“The word which came unto Jere- 
miah from Jehovah in the days of Je- 
hoiakim the son of Josiah, king of Ju- 
dah, saying, (2) Go unto the house of 
the Rechabites, and speak unto them, 
and bring them into the house of Je- 
hovah, into one of the chambers, and 
give them wine to drink. (3) Then I 
took Jaazaniah the son of Jeremiah, 
the son of Habbazziniah, and his breth- 
ren, and all his sons, and the whole 
house of the Rechabites; (4) and I 
brought them into the house of Jeho- 
vah, into the chamber of the sons of 
Hanan the son of Igdaliah, the man of 
God, which was by the chamber of the 
princes, which was above the chamber 
of Maaseiah the son of Shallum, the 
keeper of the threshold. (5) And I 
set before the sons of the house of the 
Rechabites bowls full of wine, and 
cups; and I said unto them, Drink ye 
wine. (6) But they said, We will drink 
no wine; for Jonadab the son of 
Rechab, our father, commanded us, 
saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither 
ye, nor your sons, for ever: (7) neither 
shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor 
plant vineyard, nor have any; but all 
your days ye shall dwell in tents; that 
ye may live many days in the land 
wherein ye sojourn. (8) And we have 
obeyed the voice of Jonadab the son 
of Rechab, our father, in all that he 
charged us, to drink no wine all our 
days, we, our wives, our sons, or our 
daughters. 

“(12) Then came the word of Jeho- 
vah unto Jeremiah, saying, (13) thus 
saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of 
Israel: . Go, and say to the men of 
Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, Will ye not receive instruction to 
hearken to my words? saith Jehovah. 
(14) The words of Jonadab the son of 
Rechab, that he commanded his sons, 
not to drink wine, are performed; and 
unto this day they drink none, for they 
ebey their fathers’ commandment. 

“(18) And Jeremiah said unto the 
house of the Rechabites: Thus saith 
Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel: 
Because ye have obeyed the command- 
ment of Jonadab your father, and kept 
all his precepts, and done according 
unto all that he commanded you; (19) 
therefore thus saith Jehovah of hosts, 
the God of Israel: Jonadab the son of 
Rechab shall not want a man to sfand 
before me for ever.” 

A Rechabite on the streets of Jeru- 
Salem must have been as much of a 
curiosity as a cowboy on the streets of 
New York.- The Rechabites belonged 
to the great outdoors, to a totally dif- 
ferent civilization from that which 
was found in the cities of Judah. But 
then, as now, I suppose there was 
enough of the longing in men’s hearts 
for the wide spaces and the undefined 
horizons to cast the same glamor of ro- 
Mance around these ancient scorners 
of cities that has made such a figure 
of romance and heroism of the men 
who lately lived in the saddle and fol- 
low d the trails over the western 
plains. 

It was a dramatic moment in Judah’s 


history that introduces them into the 
Bible narrative. A Babylonian invasion 
had wept the country outside of Jeru- 
Salem, and for safety they had taken 
refuge in the city. The signs were 
ominous. The prophet knew only too 
wel 


| that destruction was drawing nigh 
—and he knew why it was coming. 
ut the clearer the evidence that the 
City must fall, the more obstinate and 
fanatical were the people in the belief 
that the city of God could never be 
taken. The only thing that could avert 
4 national calamity was a national re- 
Pentance. No means were left unused 
by the spokesmen of God to bring the 
People back to their spiritual and polit- 
teal ‘nses. Jeremiah heard that the 
Rechabites had come into Jerusalem. 
With the utmost formality, as the 








tenor of the record indicates, and no 
doubt with the utmost publicity, the 
Rechabites were escorted to the tem- 
ple, and there, in the presence of the 
representative Israelites, with great 
ceremony they were offered wine to 
drink. There, before all Israel, they 
stood true to the pledge taken by their 
forefathers, that had constituted them 
Rechabites. 


I. Jeremiah presented Israel with a 
shining example of obedience. In the 
time of Jehu, Jonadab had laid upon 
his sons the obligations that would 
make his descendants a distinctive 
people. Thru successive generations 
they had adhered to the tradition. And 
that day they stood in the temple, still 
true in every respect to the pledges 
given so long before. If the voice of a 
man, dead for several centuries, could 
still command the respect and obedi- 
ence of his children, what ought to be 
the obligation of the voice of God? Let 
Israel consider the Rechabites and 
learn how to obey. Jeremiah was teach- 
ing the very same lesson that Jesus 
later taught a group in that same Jeru- 
salem, and thru them all the world. 
They came to Him with their catch 
question about tribute, and He gave 
them his famous reply that left them 
speechless. “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” How care- 
ful men are about the formalities con- 
cerning men, and how careless and in- 
different about the vastly more impor 
tant obligations to God. 

Their sin was of a certain nature. 
They were peculiarly God’s covenant 
people; and there were observances 
and practices which indicated it. But 
far deeper than mere outward things, 
there was an attitude of mind and 
heart. They did not have that attitude 
and failed in those observances. Where 
God needed faithful witnesses, lo, Is- 
rael had become like the rest of their 
world—and like the rest of their world 
they were swallowed up by the Baby- 
lonian scourge. 

The nature of the sin remains the 
same in every age, but the manifesta- 
tion of the sin depends on what God 
is doing in any age. Sometimes He is 
building up a chosen people, and His 
people are pledged to wear for Him 
their badge of distinction. Sometimes 
God is abolishing a great evil, and no 
child of God must wear the mark of 
the beast. His allegiance is to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

If. The trait of self-control mani- 
fested by the Rechabites is worth no- 
ticing. Prohibition of wine could not 
have meant the same to them that it 
now does to us—and yet people in ev- 
ery age have been mindful of its dan- 
gers and quite aware of its disastrous 
consequences. But here is the point: 
For a purpose, they refrained from 
wine and from living in cities. The 
purpose evidently was that they might 
live long. Self-control always has a 
forward look. That is why it is a char- 
acteristic of real manhood. There are 
two words that ought to mean about 
the same thing, and yet they are used 
with a very subtle distinction—‘“plea- 
sure” and “joy.” Some people are so 
intent upon the pleasures of life that 
they wholly rob themselves of the 
deep joy of life. Pleasure in that sense 
is something that is purchased by the 
sacrifice of some capacity for joy. A 
gay night at the price of purity, and 
the real love for that life, can never 
be the holy thing God created it. Some- 
thing of the capacity for joy has gone 
out of that life forever. A drink for 
stimulating a happy feeling, and the 
pleasure has been purchased at the 
cost of character. Those are artificial 
pleasures, and they always eat us up. 
The real joys of life we work for, like 
anything else in life worth having. 
They are the ends of some achieve- 
ment, not the indulgence of some weak- 
ness. The real joys of life come to the 
man who rides his appetites. The very 
questionable pleasures of sin are the 
poor, accidental crumbs of life that 
are vouchsafed to the man who is rid- 
den by his appetites. There is no 












































Housework 


Made Easy 


The Cushman Electric Light Plant gives you power] 
as well as light—whenever you want it. 

It makes it possible for the “wife” to have her electric 
washer, electric iron, vacuum cleaner, electric fan, etc., and to operate the 
cream separator, churn, pump, etc.. just by attaching thecord to any electric 


light socket. Power, as well as Light, is always ready . 
for instant use. 


Cushman “Does More”: 
Electric Light Plant 


‘ This is the plant that makes a hit with the farmer’s family, 
because it does more than any other outfit on the caw It is a Unit Belt 
Type Electric Lighting Plant and a Standard 4 H. P. All-Purpose Power 
Plant—all in one ee in this way it gives you 


Both LIGHT; and {POWER in‘ One Plant! | 














It does more b 
gevce you ht, pocuee 3 
wer and Portable Engine 
Power in one plant. Sees omy 
It does more because there 
less vibration with a belted 
outfit like the Cushman, and 
consequently fewer adjustments, 
fewer repairs andlessservice. , 


It does more because the 
oume engine—the =n P. —- 


-Purpose 
be used for work all over vthe 
farm, or be —-— to binder, 
potato digger, corn er or 
other mai es. 


It does pues because other 
machinery tun from 
clutch palley — engine at the 
same time the batteries are be- 

ie ¢ charged by belt over fiy- 








* Picture on left shows outfit divided into 
“saggy Power plant and light plant. 
. ‘Picture on right shows complete unit plant 
5 for electric light service. 


If you have a Cushman 4 H. P. 
engin, you already have the 
— for a Cushman Electric 
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Cushman Electric Plants are built in various sizes to meet various needs. 
They reach you fully charged and ready torun. Send for free Electric Lighting Book. 
Cushman Double Cylinder Motors are the highest grade and 
useful ines built for farm work. They do pot wear unevenly and lose compression. 
Equipped with Throttling Governor, Spree Friction Clutch Pulley and Water Circue 
lating Pump. 8 H. P. weighs only 320 20 Ibss 15 H. P, only 780 Ibs.; 20 H. P. only 1200 Ibs. 
Write for free Light Weight Engine Boo mon 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS _ 
997 North 21st Street Lincoln, Nebraska’ 














Ww ‘W/ GET 300 CANDLE PC 
| LIGHT AT “46CENT PER 


Hers'e: a aeky light for your country home, 
and -6e per hour to vse 
ecenaes ~ om Sur! from ordinary kero- 
genoer o—_ = r “Quieklit”” lamp os can 
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oor CLOSET 
etelels 4 
This improved, neat-looking, san- 
itary indoor closet will make your home 
modern—give you city comfort and cone 
venienc e---prote ct your family against 
sickness, Easily installe di me hee 2 — 
sanitary and odorless 
Guaranteed jich quallty— 
perfect satisfaction or your 
money refunded within thirty 
days, Only $9.98, Big pro- 
duction makes this low price 
possible, Write for informa- j 
tionorsend in your order now 
--you take no risk whateve 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
1121-47 Jackson St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed. Be ready fora 
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(Oldest nitary, comfortable, odorless 
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cheap way of possessing the much. 
The caliber of the man is pretty clear- 
ly indicated by the sort of thing that 
satisfies him 

lil. There was a religious principle 
underiying this stalwart self-control 
They were not Israelites, they were 
Kenites. But at this point the two 
streams merge and ever afterward the 
Kenites are a part of Israel. The fact 
is exceedingly interesting, in fact, al- 
most unique. The Kenites had al- 
ways been close allies of Israel. Jeth- 
ro, the father-in-law of Moses, was a 
Kenite. They were evidently worship- 
ers of Jehovah. There are not want- 
ing those who affirm that Israel got 
their Jehovah worship from the Ken- 
ites. But the Sinai peninsula has 
guarded its secrets well, and no one 
really knows anything about it, except 
that they were Jehovah worshipers. 
But they were not the chosen people. 
They lacked the oracles of God, the 
special revelations, the developing pur- 
pose that would preserve their iden- 
tity. Did a certain Jonadab, son of 
Rechab, realize that when he laid this 
peculiar charge upon his descendants? 
For here is what he actually did: it 
kept them always out in the open, un- 
der God’s stars, away from the con- 
taminations of heathen cities, for the 
cities of Palestine in those days were 
wicked beyond any comprehension of 
oure time. They could not possibly 
have lived in those cities and kept 
their touch on Jehovah. Lot is an ex- 
ample of a man who tried that. The 
cities of Israel were the great out- 
standing exceptions, and even the Is- 
raelites, in their infinitely better cities, 
and with all their distinctive marks to 
tone them up and set them off as a 
peculiar people, could scarcely main- 
tain themselves against the general 
degeneracy If the Kenites had not 
lived in the desert, they must have in- 
evitably succumbed to it. There was 
& religious motive back of their self- 
control. That is why their merging 
with Israel ts so significant. From 
this time on they lived with Israel 
sharing all the marks and the safe- 
guards of the chosen people. These 
restrictions which made them dwellers 
in the desert were no longer needed, 
and in the course of time disappeared. 
Their inheritance for all time becomes 
that of spiritual Israel, and possibly 
that is what Jeremiah meant when he 
said, “Thus saith the Lord of hosts 
the God of Israel; Jonadab the son of 
Rechab shall not want a man to stand 
before me for ever.” 

At any rate, the lesson is well worth 
remembering. The safest kind of con 
trol is God-control. Unless religion en 
ters into our morality, we are pretty 
sure to make both spiritual and phy- 
sical shipwreck of life 

(Note—This lesson deals with a part 
of the Scriptures not covered by Mr. 
Henry Wallace. The above notes were 
written by the Reverend W. P. McCor- 
mick, Des Moines, Iowa.) 


Some Dishes That “Mother Used 
to Make” 


Doughnuts—Take two eggs thoroly 
beaten, two cups of sugar, two cups of 
sour milk, two scant teaspoonfuls of soda, 
the same of grated nutmeg or cinnamon, 
a salt spoon of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
hot lard Mix a very stiff batter with 
fiour, turn out a little at a time on a 
mound of flour on the bread board Mix 
and roll soft Have the fat hot enough 
to brown a piece of dry bread as soon as 








it goes in (‘Mother used to also put a 
peeled potato in the fat to keep it from 
burning. I ate the potatoes as they were 
taken out crispy brown and delicious.”) 
Put the side down in t fat that was up 
on the board, and cover with a tight-fit- 
tine lid until time to turn This makes | 
the doughnuts much lighter than when 


cooked uncovered Let them drip when 
they come from the fat, then put on a 





piece of brown absorbent paper or paper 
toweling Bread or biscuit dough may 
be used for dourchn withou other 
sweetening than rolling in sugar These 


are easily digested dourhnuts 

Mother's Brown Bread—Take three cups 
of rolied oats, three of wheat flour, one 
of sugar, and a teaspoonful of salt Mix 
all together Adk uttermilk to make a 
stiff batter: then in three eggs and 
finally add two level teaspoonfuls of soda 
dissolved water “Bake in baking 
powder ti: as they make a good slice, 
and that’s what mother used to do. Some- 
times she put in raisins or nuts. She said 
she had a recipe without eces, but it was 








hard enough to get us to eat as much 
hmch as we needed at sc hool, and she put 
the exes in to make the bread more 
nourishing.” 

Mother's Cinnamon Rolls—Take from 
the bread dough enough to make « “ht 
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If you had been 
on the Arizona 
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RE she comes, homeward 
bound, with “a bone in her 
teeth,” and a record for looking 
into many strange ports in six 
short months. 


If you had been one of her proud 
sailors you would have left New York 
City in January, been at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, in February, gone ashore at Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, in March and 
stopped at Brest, France, in April to 
bring the President home. In May the 
Arizona swung at her anchor in the har- 
bor of Smyrna, Turkey. In June she 
rested under the shadow of Gibraltar 
and in July she was back in New York 


harbor. 


Her crew boasts that no millionaire 
tourist ever globe-trotted like this. There 
was one period of four weeks in which 
the crew saw the coasts of North Amer- 

South America, Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 


An enlistment in the navy 


Qives you a chance at the education of 
travel. Your mind is quickened by contact 
with new people, new places, new ways of 
doing things. 

Pay begins the day you join. On board 
ship a man is always learning. There is 
work to be done and he is taught to do it 
well. Trade sthools develop skill, industry 
and business ability. Work and play are 
planned by experts. Thirty days furlough 
each year with full pay. The food is fine. A 
full outfit of clothing is provided free. Pro- 
motion is unlimited for men of brains. You 
can enlist for two years and come out 
broader, stronger, abler. “The Navy made 
a man of me” is an expression often heard. 








Apply at any recruiting station if 
you are over 17, There you will get 
full information. If you can’t find 

< 
the recruiting station, ask your 
Postmaster. He knows, 
rolts Melt in a baking pan a heaping has been mixed to a paste with little Foamy Sauce—The white of one eS#, 
teaspoonful of butter; mix with it on vinegar Boil for a minute or two, and one-half cup of sugar or maple syrup, ne 
cup of sugar and a teaspoonful of cinna- flavor with vanilla When cool, pour third cup of boiling milk, one teaspoonful 
mon—-or more if you like it strong. Shape | into a previously baked crust, cover the | of lemon juice. Beat the white of the 
the biscuit and roll each in sugar and top with a meringue made from the stiffly egg until it is foamy, but not dry dd 


butter mixture as they are placed in the | Whipped whites of eggs and two 





table- the sweetening gradually, and beat the 





pan, se that each one is well coated. Let spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Set in a mixture until it is creamy. Add the boil 
rise till very light. Then pour in enough cool oven until the meringue is browned. ing milk and temon juice. Serve the 
hot water to show well around the bis- Sauce at once. 
cuits Bake carefully for half an hour. 
These are “the best ever.” ° 

Old-Fashioned Corn Pone—Scald one Graham Pudding To Preserve Hand-Bags 
pint of cornmeal until it is a thick mush One cup of molasses, one-fourth cup of A leather merchant, who is a ‘‘doctor” 


that can be shaped by the hands; put in fat, one beaten egg, one and one-half cups for worn hand-bags, said the other day 


one teaspoonful of salt. Dip the hands of sour milk one cup of graham flour, that most of his work could be prev nted 
in cold water and mold into cakes. Put seven-eighths of a cup of white flour, if the owners of leather goods would siv® 
plenty of lard in the pan, and bake in a two-thirds of a cup of raisins, one tea- their hand-bags, traveling bags, etc. 28 
very hot oven until a golden brown spoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of occasional dressing with neatsfoot o!! A 


Vinegar Pie—Put into a saucepan one cinnamon, one-fourth teaspoonful of bacteriologist explained that the caus? 
pint of water, one cupful of dark-brown cloves, one-fourth teaspoonful of nut- of diseased leather is a germ; that fat i 
Sugar, one-third of a cup of granulated meg. Combine the ingredients in the or- fatal to the germ by smothering it and 
sugar and one tablespoonful of butter. der given, dredging the raisins with flour. therefore the bag should be kept in od 
Cook together until it ferms a thin syrup. Turn the mixture into a greased mold and health by the use of neatsfoot oil Th 
Beat together the yolks of two eggs and / steam it for two and one-half hours. | same treatment is good for shoes anf 
twe tablespoonfuls of corn-starch that | Serve the pudding with foamy sauce. leather of all kinds. 
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| THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relat! ng to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Cleaning the Place 


\ subscriber writes 


purchased a farm and will take 
possession the first of March. The 


family of whom I bought this farm own 


a iarge flock of chickens, which at the 
present time have cholera, and they 
are losing a great number, as many as 
twenty-five in one day. What can I do 
in the meantime to make it safe to 
move my flock of chickens, that they 
may not take this disease?” 

f our correspondent doesn’t get pos- 
session until March ist, there is noth- 
ing!to be done save to build a new 
house for the flock. If the privilege 
is given of plowing up the ground and 
disinfecting with well-slacked lime 
where the chickens have run, it will 
help to purify the soil. As soon as pos- 
session is had, we would put in a green 
crop to be plowed under just as a puri- 
fying measure. 

Before putting the chickens into the 
house, clean and disinfect the poultry 
house and all its fixtures. Begin by 
sweeping down all dust, cobwebs, loose 
scales of whitewash, corners, cracks, 
etc. Then souk everything well with a 
strong disinfectant of any convenient 
kind. Kerosene with enough crude car- 
bolic in it to give it a strong smell is 
a good disinfectant. There are com- 
mercial disinfectants on the market 
which may be used with equal parts of 
kerosene. Water solutions where a 
strong disinfectant is required are not 
as good as the kerosene. Don’t trust 
to one treatment; treat again in ten 
days. If the floor of the house is of 
earth, take up three inches and re- 
place with sand or gravel. Scald and 
disinfect the drinking and food vessels, 
and give the barnyard a good cleaning 
chickens have been running 
there. Filthy barnyards are responsible 
for sickness in chickens. Our corre- 
spondents’ chickens should be culled 
for vigor before moving. Birds that 
are low in vitality may take and give 
disease where vigorous birds will re- 
sist. Our correspondent should ask 








if the 


,the people on this farm to burn their 


dead chickens. 





Wintering Geese 


A subscriber writes: 

“What shall I feed my geese during 
the winter? I have only a trio, but 
they are good ones.” 

Geese need soft food, with plenty of 
green stuff at all times. If they can 
be on good pasture, they require little 
attention. If in confinement, they 
must not be fed too heavily on grain. 
A breeding goose is unfit for use if she 
gets too fat. While on good grass they 
should have no grain. After that feed 
lightly of oats and wheat or barley. 
After February Ist, when the laying 
season is coming on, give a mixture of 
cornmeal, shorts, beef scraps, boiled 
potatoes or turnips in the morning, 
and whole grain in the afternoon. A 
good plan is to put the feed boxes 
out in the runs, where the geese must 
walk to reach them. In cold weather, 
give cracked corn. They will forage 
as long as the ground is bare of snow. 
Ifmash is fed, do not make it too wet, 
but give plenty of water at all times. 


“Going ing Light” 


Sometimes a hen is found that is 
merely skin and bones; her feathers 
hiding what, uncovered, would look 
like a skeleton. This hen is said to be 
“going light,” or suffering from asthe- 
tia. Hens that have been tormented 
oy mites and lice will throw off a mod- 
trate number if they are in good con- 
“ition; but a hen that has been sitting 
Several weaks—as hens that steal their 
nests do sit—may be so debilitated 
that she can not do more than drag 


‘round until death releases her. Some- 
times a change of ration throws the 
digestive system out of order and 
Produces disease. Again, it may be 
the drain of molting. Tuberculosis 
is indicated by this wasting away, but 
tis not always present.. There are 
Sometimes germs in the intestines 


Which apparently change the blood to 





a poisonous liquid that has no nour- 
ishment. The loss of the one bird is 
not serious, but the conditions which 
cause this disease in one bird in the 
flock may cause it in others. It is 
well to run down the source if pos 
sible. If there is no apparent reason, 
then this bird is a good riddance, for 
the hen that can not keep in health 
under the conditions that the balance 
of the flock thrive on is better dead 
than alive. 





Grades of Eggs 

A subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell me what the 
different grades of eggs are?” 

The following is taken from Exten- 
sion Bulleton No. 25, Iowa State Col- 
lege. Under the grade of seconds it 
will be noted come “shrunken, slightly 
heated, rots, spots, etc.” The heated 
eggs can be detected by the appear- 
ance of the yolk and white as com- 
pared with a fresh egg. Break eggs 
after marking them in the class you 
think they belong, and verify your 
judgment. 

“While eggs are ordinarily sold sim- 
ply by the dozen, and many people are 
inclined to think that a dozen eggs 
simply means twelve eggs, many mar- 
‘kets in the west are discriminating a 
great deal. Gradually, a quality sys- 
tem of buying is being established. 
Different markets and packers make a 
variety of grades. 

“Generally speaking, the most com- 
mon grades are ‘selects,’ ‘firsts,’ ‘sec- 
onds’ and ‘dirties.’ The eggs as pur- 
chased from the farmer or store-keep- 
er are termed ‘ordinary firsts,’ or ‘cur- 
rent receipts,’ and from these the reg- 
ular grades are separated. 

“Selects—Eggs in this grade must 
be strictly fresh, large in size, weigh- 
ing from 26 to 28 ounces to the dozen, 
or 55 pounds to the case. They should 
be clean shelled, free from. stains, 
unwashed, contents full, and white 
thick and heavy. Some markets re- 
quire that this grade be selected also 
in regard to color, either all white or 
all brown. 

“Firsts—Eggs in this grade must be 
reasonably fresh, weighing 24 ounces 
or more per dozen, 53 pounds or more 
per case. They should be clean shelled, 
fairly free from stains. unwashed. The 
contents should be reasonably heavy, 
and the air cell medium in size, not 
showing decided shrinkage. 

“Seconds—This grade includes eggs 
that will not come into the grades of 
‘selects’ and ‘firsts... They are com- 
posed generally of slightly soiled, stale, 
shrunken, slightly heated and small 
eggs. They must be edible, free from 
rots, spots and bad eggs. Usually ev- 
erything that can not go as a ‘select’ 
or ‘first’ or candled out as dead loss 
goes into either ‘seconds’ or ‘dirties.’ 

“Dirties—In this class are placed 
the eggs that are badly stained and 
soiled. The quality, however, varies 
materially with the season of the year. 
Usually a division is made into No. 1 


and No. 2 ‘dirties.’ The amount of dirt 
and freshness determines whether 
they go as No..1 or No. 2.” 


Alfalfa Meal i in 1 Mash 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“How much alfalfa meal should be 
used in mash for chickens?” 

A safe rule to follow is to use only 
as much alfalfa meal by measure as 
you do of meat scraps. 


160 Hens— 
1500 Eggs 








Mrs. H. M. Patton, Waverly, Mo., writes: 
“I fed2 boxes of ‘More Eggs’ and got 1500 
eggs from 160 hens in exactly 21 days.” This 


scientific tonic has made big egg profits for 
thousands of poultry raisers all over the U.§. 
It revitalizes the hens, tones them up and 
makes them lay all the time. Get ready now 
and make big profits out of your hens this 
winter. A$1.00 package will double the egg 
production and a Yeates dollar bank guaran- 
tees torefund your money if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. Send $1.00 now toE. J. Reefer, 
the poultry expert, 9647 Reefer Bldg., Kansas 
Gv. Mo. and get a season’s supply of “More 

Eggs.” Proat by the experience of a man who 
has made a fortune out of poultry. 








The Greatest Combination 


airbanks -Morse 
‘z Engine with 
Seneke Magneto 
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HEN the full meaning of this “‘Z’’ message is realized 

—mighty few farmers in America will fail to at onee 
call on the nearest “Z’”’ engine dealer. 4 This example of 
master engine-building must be seen. J Type and pictures 
can but suggest this Value establishing achievement. J By 
adding this one possible betterment—Bosch high tension, 
oscillating magneto—we complete a rare engine service, fully 


maintained by over 200 Bosch Service Stations in co-opera- 


tion with every “Z” 
owners. 


engine dealer—for all ‘‘Z’” engine 


§ Prices—1}4 H. P. $75.00—3_H. P. $125.00 


—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory, 


Fairbanks, 


MANUFACTURERS 
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How to Make Hens Lay 
Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the pres- 
ent high prices of feed and _ splendid 
—_ for eggs, one can’t afford to keep 
1ens that are not working. For a time 
my hens were not doing well; feathers 
were rough; combs pale and only a few 
laying. I tried different remedies and 
finally sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 27, Waterloo, Iowa, for two 52e 
packages of Walko Tonix. I could see a 
change right away. Their feathers be- 
same smooth and glossy; combs red, and 
they began laying fine. I had_ been 
getting only afew eggs a day., I now 
get five dozen. My pullets hatched in 

Anril are laying fine. 
Math. Heimer, 


More. Eggs 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the 
pink of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the egg-basket? Write to- 
day. Let us prove to you that Walko Tonix will 
make your hens lay. Send 52c fora package on 
ourguarantee—your money back if not satisfied 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, la. 


For Sick Chickens 


Preventive and curative ofcolds, roup, canker, swelled 
bead, sore hcad, chicken pox, limber neck, sour crop, chol- 
era, bowel trouble, etc. Mrs. T. A. Morley of Galien, Mich., 
says: ‘Have used Germozone 17 yrs. for chickens and could 
not get along without it." Geo. F. Vickerman, Rockdale, 
N. Y., says: ‘Have used Ge 12 years; the best for 
bowel troubles I ever found.*’ Frank Sluka, Chicago, m., 
“Ihave lost but 1 pigeon and no chickens in the 3 yrs. 
Thave been using Germozone.** C. O. Petrain, Moline, Ill. : 
“I never hada sick chick all last season tnard Horn- 
ing, Kirksville, Mo., says: “Cured my puniest ‘chicks this 
spring.’* Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa., says: ‘‘Not 4 case of white 
diarrhoea in 3 yrs. I raise over a thousand a year. 
also for rabbits, birds, pet stock. 
Pct is sold generally at drug and seed stores. 
@ substitute. We mail Omaha pee in 
new 2c, 75c and $1.50 sizes. Poultry books fre 


@EO.H. LEE CO., Dept. 432 OMAHA, NEB. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old English Shephera dogs. Trained 
male and brood matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 
Giant, } ow Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits. 
Send 6c for large, instructive list of what you want 


Adams, Minn. 











W, BR. Watson, Box 1%. Oakland, Iowa.. 





POULTRY. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 

The strain that always lays. Fine April hatched 
cockerels @2 each till December ist; pullets $25 
per dozen. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 











OCK ERELS fromAmerica’s greatest strains of 
/ White Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes. Priced reasonable. Baby chick orders 
booked. Circulars free. Farrow-Hirsch Co.,Peorta, Ill. 





T ARK Red Rose Comb Reds, scoring and utility, 
laying strain. If notsuited we pay return ex- 


press. Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 





W HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.00. 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 


Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 





ee from 49 varieties of chickens. Aye Bros., 


4 lair, Nebr Box 2 





\HOICE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. 

/ Write Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Illinois, 

| OSE and single comb B. Leghorn cockerels for 
sale, $2.50 each. Mrs. A. W. Johnston, St. 

Charles, lowa. 











Qe WHITE Le ghorn coc cke rels, select birds, Ferris 
NS. strain, $2.00 each, {f taken soon. V. H. Conner, 
Shell Rock, Iowa. 





QtAsDSe tD bred Rose C Jomb Red cockerels, $3° to 
$10. Guaranteed. Rose Cottage, Riverside, Ia. 





Ge scoring, big Black Langshans, laying strain. 
J Your money back and express one way if not 
H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, 


suited. lowa. 





Trained Ferrets 


be Pekin ducks $3.00 each. 
Furuseth Poultry Yards, Belmond, 


$10.00 each. 
lowa. 





YHITE Wyandottes, Iowa State Fair, winning 
first pen 1919. 200 egg-strain October Special 
cockerels $3.50 and $5.00. Ready-to-lay pullets $3.50 
and $5.00. Box W. Duers Poultry Farm, Eagle 
Grove, lowa. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, Tom 
Baron strain, $18.00 per dozen, $10.00 per half 
desen. Weldon Hadley, Villisca, Iowa. 








1 C. W. Leghorn, April hatched, cockerels, $1.50 
+ each; 6 for $7.50. Geo. Gaul, Mediapolis, Iowa. 





1 C. W. Leghorn cockerels for sale, Some very 
We. choice birds, price $2.00 Hillview and Blue 
— strains. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, 
owa. 





| | Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, Fishel 
strain, May hatched, large, thrifty. October 
sale $3.00 and $4.00. Will Sebern, Marion, lowa. 








REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPS for 
sale, 5 females and 3 males, at $10 and $15. Papers 
furnished with each pup at this price. 
Cc. B. SCHOPP, West Union, Iowa. 
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Daylight for Night Chores 


HEN winter draws near—when the 

sun rises late and night comes soon 
—when darkness makes the chores seem 
a nuisance—the man with a Colt Light- 
ing and Cooking Plant is the man to be 
envied. 

It lights the house as well as the barns 
with a soft, brilliant white light—the 
most brilliant light known to science— 
and it cooks the dinner, and the morning 
coffee and flapjacks. No other system 
gives this double service. The 


Carbide Lighting OLT., Cooking Plant 





is the most economical in first cost and the 
most economical in up-keep. It never gets out 
of order. Farmers have used them for 15 years 
without repairs. You owe yourself and your 
family conveniences city people enjoy. Let us 
send you the names of neighbors who have used 
a Colt plant for years and prefer it to all others. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. City 


































a “si 
Make Bigger ab 


from Stock Raising—with Jess work 


You'll do that when you have the best 
watering facilities for your stock, That 
means equipme nit that provides a supply 
of pure water always within easy re ach, 
ay always at the right temperature—it means 


Mw Th Sanitary Non-Freezable 


STOCK WATERERS 


Pye / Insist upon the OK if you want the best and 
ow mest durable, They are sul satantial! y built of 















Stecl and will last a lifet There's a size 
and style to meet your re. juire ments. 
Sold by good dealers. Catalog sent FREE 






upon request. 


PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 
2312 Floyd Ave 


; - Sioux City, lowa 
(io mis made from Stouzr Cty and Peorta, JU. 







































Scene on the 
Jarm of Dr. E. F. Besse 





r, Newton, Iowa. 

















































INOS | 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
mess from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle 
at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an | ff} gmnkoras konk, 
antiseptic liniment ‘for bruises, Cuts, wounds, | Sean OSCE Co 025 tn w cingie tight whitohe dows. 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It | apd ae ee pe ea | 





$5 to $10 Tonight 


From One Trap 
That’s what this boy will make, if he catches 








Many a young man makes as 


wouieg ¢ season — if you only know how, and 





Lineotn, Nebraska 





heals and soothes. $1.25 a bottle at drug- sh to get the rs tae pra 
gists or postpaid. Will tell you more if you | § Sinope, Tre Siem to ont gener potbet 
: write. ade in the U. S. A. by result how to prepare skins to get ght prices 
: W. F. YOUNG, INC., _89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. } LINCOLN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
ee a , | 1096 Q. Street 


Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 


Feeds 


First there is corn, 
our farm animals find 
than any other feed. 
starch and oil, and ordinarily it is the 
cheapest and best feed we have for 
making animals fat. But corn, splen- 
did as it is to furnish energy and make 
fat, has its weaknesses. It contains 
very little bone and muscle-building 
material, and what little it does con- 
tain is of poor quality. Young pigs 
fed on corn alone without access to 
pasture will make scarcely any growth. 
Professor Evvard, at the Iowa station, 
has fed a pig on corn alone, which at 
eight months of age, weighed only 50 
pounds, whereas its full brother, fed 
corn and tankage, weighed 300 pounds. 
The tankage had furnished the bone 
and muscle-building material necessary 
to enable the pig to use corn to good 
advantage. 

Any feed like tankage or skim-milk, 
which furnishes the bone and muscle- 
building material in which corn is so 
lacking, is known as “corn supple- 
ment.” In the case of cattle and sheep, 
oil meal and cottonseed meal are lead- 
ing corn supplements. 

Oil meal is what is left after the 
linseed oil is pressed out of flaxseed. 
It is very rich in muscle-building ma- 
terial, and moderately rich in bone- 
building material. It keeps the bowels 
loose, and when fed in amounts of ons 
to three pounds-daily makes a splendid 
supplement to corn for cattle. 

Cottonseed meal is what is left afte: 
the oil is pressed out of cotton seed. It 
is even richer in muscle-building mate- 
rial than oil meal, but unfortunately 
the muscle-building material in cotton- 
seed meal is not of as high quality as 
in oil meal. Moreover, cottonseed meal 
has a constipating effect on the bow- 
els, instead of the desirable loosening 
effect of oil meal. Cottonseed meal, 
therefore, should ordinarily be given 
a valuation of at least $3 a ton 
than oil meal. Cottonseed meal occa- 
sionally contains a p sub- 
stance which kills hogs should 
therefore never be fed to hogs. In the 
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case of cattle, it is not ordinarily a 
good plan to feed more than four 
pounds of cottonseed meal daily 








an, while 50 per cent richer than 
corn in -building material, is 
only about one-third as rich as oil meal 
or cottonseed meal. It is a very valu- 
able feed for dairy cows and calves or 
for animals of any kind which are tem- 
porarily off feed. Bran is bulky and 
laxative, and just the thing to rest the 
stomachs of animals which have been 
fed on such heavy concentrated feeds 
as corn and cottonseed meal. Bran is 
the outer coating of the wheat berry 
and, being the outer coating, runs high 
in fiber and low in starch. Bran ordi- 
narily sells for more than it is worth, 
but just the same it is oftentimes 
worth while to feed a little of it, espe- 
cially to calves and dairy cows 

Oats have a feeding value very simi- 





muscle 


lar to bran, altho they are richer in 
starch, and not quite so rich in muscle- 
building material. This year oats are 
selling so much more cheaply than 


most farmers should depend 
substitute for 


bran that 
on oats altogether as a 


bran, especially if they can grind the 
oats conveniently Oats make a fair 
substitute for corn, but are not ideal, 
because of the fact that oats are one 
third hulls. The oat kernels free from 
hulls are splendid feed and fully equal 
to corn. Qats, like bran, make a splen- 


did feed for dairy cows and calves 
They are a good feed for pigs which 
are being carried along slowly, but are 
not good for pigs which are to be fat- 
tened as rapidly as possible. In order 
to make an economical substitute for 
corn, oats must sell for from 40 to 50 
per cent as much per bushel as corn 
is per bushel. 

Barley is a better corn substitute 
than oats. Barley is not quite so rich 
in starch as corn, but is nevertheless 
good enough so that a bushel of 
ground barley is worth about three- 


fourths as much as a bushel of corn. 
Wheat is a good corn substitute, but 














is ordinarily so high priced that farm. 
ers can not afford to feed it. This past 
summer shrunken wheat sold low 
enough so that it really made a very 
attractive corn substitute for pigs. 
Shrunken wheat, when it can be had 
at the same price per bushel as corn 
makes a very.good pig feed, provided 
it is ground. 

There are three types of roughages. 
First, there are course roughages, suc! 
as timothy hay, straw, millet, ea: 
Sudan grass and corn stover. All of 
these are poor in muscle-building n 
terial, but rather rich in fat formers. 
None of them are such very egvod 
roughages for dairy cows or growing 
animals, but are fairly well adapted to 
carrying full-grown animals thru the 


winter. A better class of roughage is 
the leguminous sort, such as clover 
hay, alfalfa hay, soy bean hay d 
sweet clover hay. These roughages 


are no richer in fat-forming material 
than timothy hay, but they are far 
richer in muscle-building material. 
Moreover, they have a loosening ef- 
fect on the digestive system, instead 
of a tightening effect. The only ob- 
jection to the leguminous roughages is 
that unless they are put up just right, 
they become dusty. First-class legumi- 
nous roughage is the very best kind 
of hay which we can get for all kinds 
of animals, except possibly horses at 
hard work, in which case too much 
leguminous roughage will make t 
bowels too loose. Third, we have the 
succulent roughages, such as silage 
and mangels. These are mostly water, 
and what dry matter they contain i 
poor in protein. The succulent rough- 
ages are very palatable. Pasture real- 
ly belongs in this class. Animals are 





very fond of succulent roughage, and 
it is a good plan to supply some a 
especially to cattle, both in the sum- 


mer and in the winter. 


Pasture, especially green growing 


pasture, is rich in bone and muscle- 
building material, and also in the little- 
known food substances which go un- 
der the name of vitamines. The vi- 
tamines are not bone or muscle-build- 
ing material or starch, or anything of 
that sort. An animal may be fed on all 
it will eat of these standard food sub- 
stances and still will not do well un- 
less it has some vitamines in the ra- 
tion. Good pasture is especially rich 


in vitamines. High-class hav \ h 
has not been rained on contain a 
mines—especially alfalfa or clover hay. 
Silage contains vitamines We have 
just begun to learn about these 1 te- 
rious food substances during tl st 
two or three years, and no one } ws 
yet just what bearing further dis 
ies will have on the feeding of tarm 
animals 

In the old days we judged foods al 
together on the chemical composition 
on the amounts of starch, muscle 
building material, etc., which the 
vsis of the chemist revealed And in 
a rough way it has proved to be all 
right to judge feeds in this way. Never- 
theless, practical farmers have found 


that some feeds have a value altogeth 
er out of proportion to what the analy 


sis indicates, whereas other feeds have 





a value far below what the analysis 
would indicate. It is hoped that the 
scientists will learn enough ab the 
vitamines during the next ten years to 


t 


explain a lot of things of this sort 


The most recent discovery is that 
yellow corn contains a vitamine w! ich 
white corn does not. Yellow corn 3s 
therefore a slightly more valuab! ed 
than white corn. 

Builer Flue Posts 

A correspondent writes: 

“Is it practical to use old ler 
flues as fence posts? I hav tter 
from a friend who says he makes his 
fence posts from used boiler flues and 
claims that they last well. Please 
me know what kind of metal W! 


stand best against rust.” 


In the neighborhood of manufactur 
ing plants where large numbers 0 
boiler flues are thrown out, they are 
used quite generally as fence pos 


We have seen them by the thou: 
near a railroad division statiot 
western Nebraska. We do not know 
how long they will last. Of course they 
are not very practical for small eM 
closures, but for large range pa t 
where there is practically no strain 
the fence, they seem to do well 

Practically all of the modern metals 
rust easily. The old iron wire ™ ade 
years ago withstood rust far better 
than modern wire, which contains co” 
siderable steel, 
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OF BIG TRAPPERS 
Official Fur List, 
Sapo Catalog and Game 
Laws. Allsent FREE. 


Hill Bros. Fur Co. 32° HF \gs- 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL ——~y" FUR CO. 
398 Hill Bidg,.St. Louis. Mo. 

Send me FREE “Secrets of Big 

Ofticiai Fur Price List, Game Lawa, etc. 






































Free to Trappers! 


Send for this book of supplies— shows 
baits, smokers, traps, guns—everything 
you need at money-saving prices, 
Get ready early! “Write teday to 


ylor 





Free Fur Book shows you a to make 
this your biggest season. Shows fur- 
bearing animals in color. Latest and best 
trapping methods; how to prepare and 
ship pelts; gives Trapping Laws, etc. 
Bargains in traps. Weekly Market 
Reports and Shipping Tags sent you 
FREE. Write. 


F.C.TAYLOR FUR CO., Excnesre St. Louis, Mo. 
150 Fur Exchange Building 











The way we grade furs you get ~ 


MONEY. You also get it quicker. Try our 
way and let us prove we treat you RIGHT. 


e We positively do not 
charge you commission 
under any pretext. You 
get every cent your furs 
are worth. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


By shipping NOW you can get more money 
than you ever thought possible. Waiting may 
lose you good cash. Don’t risk it. Ship 
what you have quickly, to the old reliable 
house that treats you RIGHT. 


Our tag on a shipment is a real 
protection for the trapper. It 
absolutely assures a square deal 
and makes it SAFE to ship. 


Let us send you our 


special offer of free wire 
Wwe Stretchers 


stretchers with latest 
market news, price list 

H. SHULMAN & CO. 
Dept. 204 lowa City, towa 











and shipping tags. 
Write us TODAY. 




























FE COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 
to its value-—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron. Madeo 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim 
pie, quickly und , Convenient. 
zo dipping out,emptied in one mi — 
ater preve 
Keeps a renee in thrifty “condita 




















t K Hog a. cr 
@ Write us, Ask for our illustrated free catalogue Kj 
D.R. SPERRY & CO., Box 26, Batavia, ML 


















AMATEUR 


Boys, did you ever step out some zip- 
ping frosty morning with a line of 
traps before you and the possibility 
of having made a catch the night be- 
fore boosting your spirits up above the 
clouds? If you haven't done so, you 
have missed one of the real joys of 
living. Try it out this winter, and see 
if I have not told you the truth. 

Then there is that spare change that 
goes into your pocket, and which will 
be mighty handy invested in a calf or 
a couple of pigs next summer. I must 
say that, aside from the sport of the 
trapping game, the high prices of raw 
furs that have prevailed for the past 
two or three seasons have made the 
trapping of fur-bearing animals a very 
profitable side-line, especially for boys 
who live on the farm. For farm work 
is, as a rule, rather slack during the 
trapping season. This condition en- 
ables the amateur trapper to give more 
attention to this fascinating sport. 

The writer has trapped for many 
years, and has turned many otherwise 
idle hours into cold, hard cash. It is 
his purpose to pass on to you in the 
following article some of the secrets of 
trapping that he has learned from his 
experience in taking animals in traps 
of all kinds. 

Let me suggest in the beginning that 
if you are going to be a sportsman, be 














A fine mink that succumbed to the old- 
fashioned deadfall. 


areal one. Many states now have fur- 
bearing animals protected during a 
part of the year. Never set a trap out 
of season. If you do so, you are not 
only a law-breaker, but you are catch- 
ing poor, trashy fur, which, if left until 
a little later, would increase tremen- 
dously in value. I have seen trappers 
put out their traps while the weather 
was yet warm enough to cause the hair 
(there was no fur to speak of at this 
time) to slip from the pelt. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that the steel trap is the logical trap 
to use. The old style dead-fall is rath- 
er troublesome to construct, and is not 
very dependable, even at its best. The 
steel trap is convenient to carry, easy 
to conceal in the runways of the ani- 
mals, and the percentage of animals 
that escape from it is is as small as 
can reasonably be expected. 

In regard to the size of trap to use, 
I would suggest that for muskrat, opos- 
sum and skunk to use the No. 1 trap; 
for mink and raccoon the No. 1% is 
better; while for the fox you had bet- 
ter use a No. 2 trap. sd 

he make of trap that you use will 
depend upon the amount of money 
that you have to invest in traps. Any 
sporting goods catalog will help you 
to decide this matter. Most of the 
different makes that are now on the 
market are quite dependable. 

You may have a dog that is a par- 
ticular friend of yours. If so, you had 
better part company with him while 
you are attending te your traps. If 
there is anything that will ruin a trap- 


By ERNEST B. SMITH 








TRAPPING 


per’s chance of success, it is to have a 
dog along with him when he goes to 
visit his traps. The scent left by the 
dog will frighten the animals entirely 
away from the traps for some time 
after the dog has been there. 

When you start to put out your 
traps, select the places for your sets 
with care. And after you have once 
made a set, do not be in a hurry to 
change the trap to some other place. I 
have seen trappers put out a trap, and 
if they did not make a catch by the 
second or third night, take it up and 
change it. This method will accom: 
plish but little in-the trapping game. 
As Daniel Boone used to say, “Be sure 
you're right, then go ahead.” 

To secure the best results, you must 
attend to your traps regularly. See 
that all animals caught are immediate- 
ly cared for in the proper manner. In 
my early days as a trapper, I lost 
many dollars thru not taking care of 
my catches at the proper time. 

Then, boys, there is the question of 
the other trapper, which will come up 
at various times. As I said before, be 
areal sportsman. Real sportsmen are 
willing to play the game square. 

I shall now try to give you a few 
pointers concerning the habits and the 
best methods of catching some of the 
most common animals. 

First we shall consider 


the mink. 








A place like this is very popular with 
the mink family. 


The mink is a wily little creature, yet 
one that is not difficult to catch if you 
go about it in the right manner. In 
order that you may better understand 
how and where to set for him, let me 
say a few words concerning his habits. 

The mink is very fond of fish and 
frogs, and for this reason he haunts 
the banks of small streams, hiding in 
driftwood, among roots, or in old 
stumps and logs. He travels at night, 
and very often his journeys are long 
and quite winding. Like Satan, he goes 
about seeking whom, or rather what, 
he may devour. Here he will dodge 
under a stump or a root; there he will 
squeeze between two logs; further on 
he may find a hole in the bank and 
decide to explore it. He is in the water 
quite as much as he is out of it. In 
fact, in his habits he resembles the 
Indians, as described by an old fron- 
tiersman This man once said that 
“whar ther’ ain’t any Injuns, thar’s 
whar ye'll find them the thickest.” 

The writer’s most successful sets 
for minks have been made in the wa- 
ter. Select a place where there is a 
high bank with shallow water near the 
edge. If there happens to be an old 
log lying in the water about a foot 
from the water’s edge, set your trap 
between this log and the bank, as ev- 
ery mink that comes that way is very 
sure to go between this log and the 
bank. 

Another excellent set for mink is on 
an old log which extends out into the 
water a couple of inches below the 
surface. Set your trap carefully on 

































“The House With a Million Friends” 


Thousands more letters like that in 
our files from Satisfied Trappers ev- 
erywhere. Satisfied because they get 
more money—bigger profits for their 
furs by shipping to Silberman. 


The Best Proof 


That’s the best kind of proof you can ask. 
No waiting, no worrying when you deal with 
us—and you get* “TheChesk That Satisfies.”” 


53 Years in Business 


We are proud of the record we have made 

| in our 53 years of dealing with trappers, 

We have over $2,000,000 capital back of 
every Silberman Check. 


Write Us for Price List 


Get the same kind of big profits that have 
won for us the “Trappers Seal of Approval.” 
Send for our price list and see for y 


Pn 
we 





Ss. Silberm m& Sons 


West 35th St 

















Angas In 
Color 


Trappers!. Write 


FUNSTEN 


Free to you now! Latest etetietne y ictures’of 
American fur-bearers in colors by the fe amous ani- 
mal artist, Charles Livingston Bull. Book also tells 
best ways totrap, what baits, traps, smoker, ete., 
to use. Also quotes trappers’ supplies at 
factory prices. Gives game laws for each state. 
Get your name on our list to receive free 
Market Reports and ShippingTags Beready 
for the big season coming! Write today. 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 


Internationa! Fur ee 
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Trapper’s Guide—F REE! 
Trappers and Shippers—don't wait, 
Write in to-day for Rogers big improved 
Trappers’ Guide—it’s free. The biggest, best 
work of its kind—hang the cover on your 
wall—it’s full of color and action — means 
for real outdoor men. 

Complete lists of traps and trap- 
per’s supplies at lowest prices— 
@ame laws—ail the haunts and habitsofthe 
bearers—every trapper needs it—and 
it's FREE. Rogers pays highest prices, 
quickest cash, and shipping charges on furs 
--deals direct with you, the square deal way-— 
done by experts. Nocommission charged. 

poe heen d for Sresper'e Guide~ --get prices 


reports all winter Free-- 
‘Address Dept. 166 


; FURC 


ROGERS = 
TRAPS msuns 


ees pies + ae — and pigeons Guns ~_— 
for 





OATMaa. 
E. W. BIGGS & CO., 147 Biggs Buliding, KANSAS CITY, MQ, 
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THE BIG-SIX 


CAR of attractive and artistic design, with 
a 60-horsepower motcr always within 
your control; perfectly balanced chassis 

of remarkable solidity; 126-inch wheelbase 

insuring generous body proportions; genuine 
hand-buffed leather upholstery; outside and 
inside door handles; Gypsy-type top with plate 
glass windows; curtains opening with doors; com- 
partment in back of front seat for small pack- 
ages, gloves, etc.,and extension light in tonneau. 

Silver-faced jeweled 8-day clock, and magnetic 

speedometer, are mounted on a circassian walnut- 


finished instrument board. 33 x 4% cord tires. 


See it—ride in it—and you will understand 
why it is probably the most talked of 
motor car in America today. 


THE BIG-SIX 
$2135 


THE LIGHT-SIX 
$1685 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


The Studebaker Corporation of America 
Detroit, Mich. SOUTH BEND, IND. Walkerville, Canada 


Address all correapondence to South Bend 









Studebaker quality, dominant for 68 years, ts reflected 
in this BIG-SIX 


















































































































































































































three minutes. 





— PROLLER CHAIN’ 


~ OUP ELEVATOR 


strain. Noshortturns. Drive 
shaft runs in Self Olled Bear- 
ings. Elevates Wheat, Oats, 
Far Corn—60 Bushels 


A. F. MEYER MFC. CO. sox2sg Morton, lu. 









in Stacker and Grain Vip 
Elevator. 


automatic feeder as 
illustrated. 75 to 











which save you money, free, Write for it today. 
Morrow, tj 125, bu. bay 





4 
to Be 
en. 


now $265.00 











To 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


182 N. Clark $t., Room 180, Chicago, ti, 





SHIP YOUR HAY 














§ vow $390.00. Order No. 





Watts’ Famous Corn Shellers! 
r= NOW SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY US— 


Runs Kasiest—Lasts Longest. $ Here's Big News for America’s Corn Growers—Our Fall an- 
Reves ont Ses Grete. == nouncement and your best chance to own a World’s Famous Watts’ Corn 
> rea 


Watts’ AN Sheller in any size—small, medium or large capacity. We are now able to 
fer Watts h Cob YA\ offer them at Big Cut Prices in all sizes, under most liberal terms with a 
No. 4 wit 60-Day Free Trial anda guarantee of complete and lasting satisfac- 
tion. All other sizes are offered at equally big reductions. 


Watts No. 1. Corn Sheller for the man who shells 


{ OOUARANTER. $ 05027: a oy .3 33 own use. Capeattee 50 Zz 75 bushel emele pe ox ao 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY Wars’ with a 3-H. P. engine now 
Large Catalog showing 8 styles, also Crib Plans No, 4 Corn Sheller with eS is. Corm Shaller. with clea cleanin 


g ing system, 


Watts No. 7. Corn Sheller with rte me equip- 
mat including wagon box, grain elevator, corn stacker, type 
feeder, on ‘eo trucks. aaa aecity 20 ity 200 bushels per "hour, 


\ 
ie ° San Watts No. a. we Seabhe Cylinder Corn 
4 Sheller for custom work. With standard equipment, 
wagon box elevator, swivel cob stacker and feeder 
on steel trucks. Capacity 600 bushels per hour, 
KB-905. 


Write today for Free Watts’ 
Corn Sheller Book No. KB-77 


E 
HARRIS BROTHERS CO. ita 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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this log, and you are quite likely to get 


Mr. Mink when he comes to go fishing. 

When trapping for mink, keep your 
trap concealed by placing a large leaf 
over it. Get one that is water-soaked 
and it will remain where you place it. 
Never go near your trap after you have 
made your set unless absolutely com 
pelled to do so, as the mink possesses 
a very keen sense of smell, and is very 
suspicious of anything that bears the 
least human scent about.it. Handle 
your trap only when it is really neces 
sary to do so. 

It is a very good idea to have a wir: 
fastened to the chain of your trap 
This wire should be long enough to 
allow the animal to reach the dee 
water and drown himself. If permitted, 
he will almost invariably do this. The 
writer very seldom loses a mink after 
having once caught him. 

Remember, you are matching your 
wits against the animal’s instinct « 
self-preservation. It is merely a que 
tion of who shall be the winner. 

Of all animals, with the possible ex 
ception of the opossum, I believe that 
the muskrat is the most easily trapped 
It requires practically no skill to cap 
ture him, and the price of his fur is, i 
late years, very good. 

The muskrat lives in the banks « 
small streams. Sometimes he builds 
himself a home out on the lake, mak 
ing the top of his house to extend u; 
above the surface of the water. He 
feeds upon grasses, weeds, corn and 
other plants. He usually stores away 
food during the summer in anticip: 
tion of the long, cold days of winter 

Along the banks of small streams 
you will notice paths leading from the 
top of the bank down into the wate: 
These are called “slides,” and here is 
a very good place for you to make 
your set for this animal. Select the 
slides that have shallow water—say 
about three inches in depth—at the 
bottom of the slide. Set your trap at 
the foot of these slides. Then go back 
the next morning and take out the rats. 
You need not even conceal your traps 
if you do not care to do so. Person‘ 
ally I prefer to hide all my traps, not 
always to keep the animal from seeing 
them, but to prevent some inquisitive 
person from discovering and tamper 
ing with them. 

A sure set for muskrat can be made 
in the openings of the holes which 
they inhabit along the bank. By mak- 
ing this kind of a set, I have taken as 
high as sixteen rats—one each night- 
from one den. A set made in this way 
may surely be counted upon to yield 
one rat each night until the den is 
cleaned out. 

In trapping muskrats, use the same 
method of allowing them to drown 
themselves spoken of in regard to the 
mink. Otherwise Mr. Rat may be gone 
when you visit your traps, leaving you 
only a foot by which to remember 
him. 

Where rats are plentiful, no bai* 
need be used. But, after they have be- 
come rather scarce, I have found that 
it is very profitable to use bait. The 
best bait is parsnips, altho apples or 
even corn may be used. 

In using bait, take a small stick, 
say fifteen inches long. Sharpen both 
ends, and thrust one end thru the 
bait. Thrust the other end into the 
bank near your trap, in such a manner 
that the bait will project about five 
inches over and just above your trap 
Thus the rat will be caught while try- 
ing to get the bait from the stick. 

The raccoon is a rambler. He does 
not stay so close to the streams as 
does the mink, but very often leaves 
one stream and strikes across country 
to another. He is especially fond of 
green corn, and quite often visits the 
corn field before the corn is ripe. 

As to cunning, the raccoon is ab 
on the same plane as the mink. Whilé 
he is not hard to catch if you are cart 
ful in making your set, you may pos 
sibly fail to get him the first few 
times that you make a try for him, 
especially if he is an old one. 

This animal is very fond of prow! 
ing around old driftwood, logs and 
among the tops of fallen trees. He has 
a habit of endeavoring to extract with 
his forepaw anything thet he thinks 
might do for food. He is quite fond of 
crayfish, and frequently goes about 
pulling them out of their holes with 
his foot. This habit is one that gets 
Mr. Coon into trouble with the steel 
trap very often. 

A good way to capture the raccoon 
is to find the path by which he has 
been in the habit of entering a corm 
field. Secrete your trap in this path 
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Copy of This Book 


EARN how easily you can 

havea beautiful,completely 
equipped bathroom with white 
enameled washstand, bathtub 
and closet; an efiiciency kitchen 
with a large one-piece sink, 
and a worke-saving laundry 
with handy stationary tubs. 


This book shows achoice lineof 


“Standard” 


Plumbin3, Fixtures 


especially adapted for farm homes. 
Illustrated in four colors. Shows 
beautiful bathroom, kitchen and 
laundry scenes, as well as a variety 
of fixtures at a wide range of prices. 


Send fore copy. You will find it a 
bis, help in Settin3, the ideal fixtures 


for your home, 
stattdard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Also ask sbout ‘Stendard” Ferm Lighting 
Plants and Water Supply Systems. 











@\Sunshine Adds 
NG: $$ To Your 
\ HOG Profit 


You cannot AFFORD to lese ONE PIG, 
esvecially now while prices are way 
ep. va . - them a 
Chance to live--to 
mm «ad togrow into 





it takes expensive feed to restore & 
hog’s body back te its normal tempera- 
ture every time it takesa drink of ice 
cold water. Hogs drink often. How 
much more feed do your hogs eat every 
winter because they drink icy cold 
water? Get a 


j WATERER 

and have a constant oungty 
clean, unchilled water always 
available when your hogs need 
it. It makes them healthier and 

Ntewn ts built 
to last--trough is inside, lamp direct- 
ly under it--water feeds sutomatic- 











by covering it with a thin leaf. It is 
best not to fasten the trap to any- 
thing solid, as the animal is very likely 
to pull out of the trap if you do so. 
Rather fasten the chain of the trap to 
a moderate-sized chunk of wood—one 
that the raccoon will be able to drag 
around after he is caught. He will not 
go far with this impediment, and can 
be easily located when you next visit 
your traps. 

Another excellent place to make a 
set for the raccoon is near some falls 
or rock riffles in a stream. Here he 
comes to search for crayfish and to 
play in the water as it splashes over 
the falls. Set your trap on either side 
of the stream, but be sure to keep it 
in the water. This will help to de- 
stroy all human odor and will assist 
you in making many more catches 
than you would otherwise make. 

The amateur trapper is very likely 
to be much disappointed when he 
makes his first set for the fox. Of all 
the animals that we shall consider in 
this article, the fox is by far the most 
difficult to take in traps of any kind. 
Yet it is not impossible to catch him, 
and by using good judgment and much 
patience, he may be outwitted. 

In preparing to make a set for the 
fox, let me suggest that you smoke the 
traps that you are going to use. Build 
a fire of sassafras or birch, and hang 
your traps in the smoke until they are 
thoroly scented. Now, when you han- 
die the traps, use a pair of gloves. 
Never make the mistake of handling a 
fox trap with your bare hands. Also, 
never keep the gloves that you use for 
this purpose around the house, but 
rather hide them in an old hollow 
stump or under an old log somewhere 
along your trap line. 

Now as to the place te make your 
set for this cunning little animal. I 
have found a good place to be an old 
spring where the water is flowing rath- 
er freely. Place a stone in the center 
of the spring, so that the top of the 
stone shail be somewhat below the 
surface of the water. Cover this stone 
with moss, and set your trap on top of 
the moss. The top of the trap should 
be about level with the surface of the 
water: Now cover your trap lightly 
with a leaf or some moss. Leave your 
trap here, and never go very near it 
unless it should need attention. You 
are very likely to capture a fox here 
before many days have passed. 

However, the most successful way 
to set for a fox is as follows: 3uild 
a pen by driving small stakes into the 
ground. This pen should be made two 
er three months before you intend to 
use it. suild it large enough to hold 
a live chicken. 

When the proper time arrives to 
make your set, place a live chicken in 
the pen, and place some heavy object 
on top of the pen. Then set two traps, 
one on either side of the pen. You 
are now almost certain of any fox that 
comes that way, as he can not resist 
the temptation to make a try for the 
chicken. Let me add. however, that 
it is very seldom that the chicken is 
harmed, for, as soon as the animal is 
caught in the trap, he forgets all about 
his intended feast in his frantic ef- 
forts to escape. 

In trapping for the fox, use all the 
skill at your command. Be very care- 
ful in making your sets. Spare no 
pains to see that you have made the 
best possible set under the cireum- 
stances. Then you will surely be re- 
warded with success. 

The opossum is a very easy animal 
caught, yet one that pays reasonably 
well, provided the fur is handled right. 
Your sets for opossums need not be 
very skillfully made in order to be 
suecessful. 

If you can find the den of the opos- 
sum, this is probably the best place in 
which to make a set. Sometimes these 
dens are merely holes in the ground; 
at other times they are old, hollow 
logs, stumps or trees. 

Set your trap at the opening of the 
den, and cover lightly, to prevent any 
prowling hunter “from noticing it. Al- 
low your animal room enough to get 
pretty well back in the hole, and there 
is very little danger of him escaping. 

A piece of rabbit meat makes a good 
bait for the opossum. Hang the bait 
by a small wire to the limb of a tree. 
Allow it to dangle about eight inches 
from the ground, and set your trap 
directly beneath it. However, the writ- 
er prefers to catch the oppossum with- 
out bait, as the traps are not nearly 
so likely to attract attention. 

Boys, catching skunks is where you 
will have some fun. When you catch 
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Dortt Rina Mher 


Ensilage Cutter 


job is an easy, one-man job with a “Hummer.” 
ired—no water necessary. The “Hummer” sharpens without 


pressure requi 
drawing the temper. 


The “Hummer” Grinder is built like a 
cream-separator. It has ball bearings, 
worm gear drive and is made of metal 
throughout. The head swivels, so the 
most awkward tool can be sharpened 
easily. It will do in a few minutes a. job 
that would take hours on a grindstone. 


—if your silage does not 
pack properly. The best 
machine in the world will 
cut unevenly and tear the 
corn if the knives are dull. 


Dull ensilage knives waste time and 
power. They slow up your work. They 
fear when they should cut the corn. 


Sharpen your ensilage knives with a 


HUMMER. GRINDER 


and see what better silage you get. 
The “Hummer” sharpens mowing 
machine sickles, harrow discs, plow 
points, cultivator blades, axes and all 
other cutting tools. Every grinding 
Pedal it like a bicycle. No 


SEND 10c FOR 
DIMO-GRIT POCKET HONE 


Luther DIMO-GRIT wheels are made 
of a remarkable abrasive substance 
that is made in great electric furnaces. 
Send 10c in stamps for a DIMO-GRIT 
pocket hone and see for yourself how 
quickly it puts a keen edge on your 
jack-knife. 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


The Largest Makers of Farm Repair Tools in the World 
Dept. 102 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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one of these little animals, the circus 
is on. And, if you are not very care- 
ful you are liable to be an outcast 
among your friends and relatives for 
some time afterward. 

This animal is very fond of visiting 
the chicken roost, and frequently does 
much damage there. However, he eats 
bugs, mice, birds or anything in that 
line that he can get. 

He makes his home in holes in the 
ground, and may very often be seen 
playing outside in the sunshine. He is 
a beautiful animal, and one whose fur 
is becoming more valuavie each year. 

Sets for the skunk may be made in 
much the same way as those for the 
opossum. He is very easily caught, 
but is not so easily handled after he 
is caught. Set your trap in the mouth 
of his den or arouna old logs, stumps, 
or old deserted buildings. If you use 
bait, use the same kind as that de- 
scribed for the opossum. 

There are several kinds of skunks, 
which may be distinguished by the 
markings on their heads and backs. 
The most valuable is the black skunk, 
which, as the name implies, is a solid 
black with the possible exception of a 
small spot on the top of his head 
Then, in order, comes the narrow 
stripe, the short stripe, and the broad 
stripe, which is the least valuable 
of all. 

if you find a skunk in your traps, 
handle him with care. Sometimes a 
sharp rap over the back will enable 
you to put him to death without any 
unpleasant consequences. But, if you 
once get him infuriated, you are sure 
to have some fun—if fun it can be 
called. 

Finally, let me add that the fur of 
the skunk is valuable enough to pay 
you for any unpleasantness that you 


may have in handling him. . 








Walnut Wanted! 


Walnut Saw Logs, twelve inches and up ia 
diameter small end, eight foot and up long. 


Des Moines Sawmill Co., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


BREEDING CRATE 


Our improved “Safety” Breed- 
ing Crate is the Cheapest, 
strongest and best crate on the 
market. Ask any breeder— 
anywhere. Price 825.00 f. o. b. 
Sioux City. Send for circular. 
Can ship same day order ig 
received. 
Safety Breeding Crate Company 
4114 W. 7th St., 
Sioux City, fowa 

















Fo The SS 
FREE BOTTLe 


‘ttecure chap- 
ot eo a 
‘ miss this chance. 
Send in the rupee at once. Thou- 
pee oh SUM sat 
nothing elae. Write today for the 
sample bottle. Address 
CENTRAL MPG. CO. 
525 Huskum Ave., lowa City, Iowa 
ee aes ED TADS COUPON, oe 
Name 


B.F.D. 
or Street 
T 

end 
Name ef your Druggist or Dealer 
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by using 
Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 


Blackleg Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 


The reliable blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 


Blackleg Aggressin 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A natural agegressin. 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
An ageressin made from cultures. 








WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. 





Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















FEED YOUR HOGS 





Keeps the system in prime condition for 
speedy gains. Saves feed. Promotes health. 
Time tried for thirty years. 

It is a 100% tonic and regulator, based on 
Government formula. Contains no filler. 

If your dealer can’t supply you we will ship 
direct 100 lbs., enough for 75 hogs for 2 months, 
prepaid for $15.00. Our new 48-page book on 
live stock now ready~—mailed free. 


Standard Chemical Mfg. Co., Dept. 57. Omaha, Neb. 

















Qe 


KEROSENE 
ENGINE 


Buy At 

Reduced Prices 
Cash or Payments, as 
you wish. guarantee 
every part of engine as 
long as you use it—no 









to $200— 


Write your own ry Prone Bf : 
order. Get immediate strings”’—no time 
shipment direct from =. Don’t buy 
factory. Use cheapest of ore. you get 
fuels. Thousands of WITTE cus- 


tomers have been using Kerosene Ed. H, Witte. 


e Te 
Engine” tolls 
about it— FREE by return mail. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1535 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1535 Empire Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















ACME HAY AND MILL FEED Co. 


We handle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
or our price list 








301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA } 





¥ 
m 


CENTS A ROD for 
he a Minch H Fence ; 

27\c. arod for 47-in. 
S$ styies Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wires 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL.¢ 
Write for free catalog now. § 


NTERLOCKING FENCE Co} 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 
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Notes of the Breeds 
Cherokee County Live Stock Asso- 
ciation—The live stock breeders of 
Cherokee county, Iowa, have organized 
and now have most of the breeders in 
the county enrolled.. They will en- 
courage the use of pure-bred live stock 
in the county, and it was also pointed 
out that in encouraging new people to 
go into the pure-bred business it would ke 
open a market for some of the old : 
breeders who had a surplus. tei 
WM LOUDEN at 
a. ss whose Labor 
Many Attractions at the Interna- Equipment je 50 
tional—Pamphlets containing the pre- => Tt 
liminary classifications for the Inter- m 
national Live Stock Exposition have fit 
been printed and published. In addi- ' 


tion to the usual large classifications 
and liberal premium money, many in- 
teresting features are noted. In each 
breed, the judge will be selected by 
that particular breed association, ex- 
cept in the carload classes, where the 
judge will be furnished by the man- 
agement. Sales of breeding stock will 
be held daily at the exposition sale 
pavilion. Demonstrations of the use 
of cheaper cuts of meat, illustrated by 
cooking, will be held daily during the 
week, and in addition there will be 
slaughter tests, feeding contests, judg- 
ing contests and a grain show. 


Clydesdale Activity in Scotland—Re- 
ports of the activities of the Scottish 
Clydesdale breeders indicate much in- 
terest in the breed. Mr. Matthew Mar- 
shall, of Stranraer, Scotland, has re- 
cently sold one stallion for export to 
South America and two stallions for 
export to South Africa. All of the 
above animals are well known and are 
descended from a choice line of prize- 
winning ancestors. A mew volume of 
the Clydesdale stud book has been re- 


| cently published, and is larger than any 


previous volume, numbering 6,614 en- 
tries, as against 5,574 entries for the 
previous volume. There is a live de- 
mand for Clydesdale sires, hirings for 
the seasons 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923 
being recorded at the present time. It 
is unusual for horses to be hired as far 
as four years in advance 

High Senior Two-Year-Old Record— 
The Guernsey cow, Island Farm’s Mil- 
via Lassie, has recently completed an 
advanced register record of 14,184.64 
pounds of milk and 744.42 pounds of 
fat, which places her third among the 
senior two-year-olds of the Guernsey 
breed. This cow was two years and 
six months old when started on test 
She milked as high as 57.3 pounds of 
milk a day, and averaged 51.29 pounds 
for the month of May. She is a heifer 
of exceptional scale and open confor- 
mation, and was a very good feeder, 
consuming large quantities of rough- 
age. She gained over 100 pounds in 
weight during her year’s work, and 
carried a calf seven months, dropping 
a fine bull. Island Farm’s Milvia Las- 
sie is out of Milvia of Meadowbrook 
with a record of 633 pounds of fat, 
made at mature age. The sire of this 
exceptional young heifer is Gold Las- 
sie’s Julian, bred by Island Farm. 

Buchanan County Duroc Breeders 
Organize—The Duroc breeders of Bu- 
chanan county, Iowa, believing that 
they could best further the interests 
of all concerned by banding together, 
on August Ist formed an association. 
Mr. John T. Handt, of the firm of 
Handt & Stohr, of Independence, was 
elected president; John A. Satterlee, 
Independence, vice-presdient, and E. 
L. Braine, of Independence, secretary 
and treasurer. It has been our ob- 
servation that unusual interest has 
been manifested in pure-bred stock of 
all kinds about Independence, particu- 
larly in the Duroc, and success seems 
sure for this association. A list of the 
association members is appended- 
those of Independence being Thomas 
Robinson, Ransier & Seid, John A. 
Satterlee, Handt & Stohr, Frank Bantz, 
E. L. Braine, H. A. Hallett, J. M. Bow- 
man, A. J. Glenny, Orr Brothers, Clark 
Madison, Lafe Postle, Monti Soules, 
A. N. Shoemaker, Homer Soules, Chas. 
Webb & Son, A. A. Wilson. Others 
are A. C. Cox, Rowley; Frank Carey, 
Aurora; C. A. Hopkins, Walker; John 
Lamb, Brandon; Wm. Kerr, Aurora; 
Burt Robinson, Rowley; Beaman 
Bros., Jesup; Sullivan Bros., Jesup; 
A. M. Sweeney & Son, Winthrop; C. 
F. Walter, Quasqueton; H. C. Haines, 
Walker. 





























































eles “Weintidone 
riers for 3 years | find your litter carrier out- 
it always ready to do fits last fall and find it 
ite i. and — ite exactly as represented al : 
work more satisface ; Itie one of the great- : 
- > “ er of 
=e aos | 7 | sme] fe 
VeSeniC savers on the farm. 
—— — . ! It must be used to be bev 
masse | The Bam Work | “Cistaves. | |: 
Jersey Cattle C.M. ~ h 
Ruthland, Illinois. Galveston, Ind. tior 
of 
sas 
Figure up what a real good hired hand would be worth to you a year—one who tic 
does his work cheerfully and quickly every day, never gets tired, never asks for pay. allo 
That will give you an idea of what the Louden Litter Carrier would be worth to fer: 
you—not just for one year but for many years to come. p 
The Louden Litter Carrier cuts the labor and time of barn cleaning over half—makes this daily dist 
task pleasant instead of disagreeable—does away with the back straining wheel-barrow—dumps ym 
manure directly into the pit or spreader, with one then Row A boy can do the work as well as a man. O1 
ides, it is the carrier that saves ail the valuable liquid portion bles fertilizing value of manure. ade 
Louden Carriers are different from any others. Have no troublesome, danger- cent 
ous, hit-or-miss ratchets, brakes or clutches. They are simple, strong, powerful, whi! 
exceptionally easy to operate, easy to install in any barn—dependable for years * 
service without repairs. See the outfit you need in the pric 
’ by t 
Louden 224-Page Equipment Catalog J « 
Sent Postpaid—No Charge or Obligation T} 
It shows the full Louden Line of labor-saving barn equipment, including Stalls and Stanchiona, col 
Litter and Feed Carriers, Quick Detachable Water Bowls, Animal Pens, Paes Unloading Tools, coun 
Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Ventilators, Cupolas—‘‘Everything for the Barn.” 
Are you going to build or remodel a barn? If 80, let us send you Louden Barn Plan Book, _ 
the greatest Teak ever written on barn building. 112 pages—74 pictures of barns and floor plans, othe: 
with full descriptions and estimated cost. Sent Le sae charge, no obligation. are « 
2 = 
The Louden Machinery Company 
2838 Court Street (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 


Branches: St.Paul, Minn. Albany, New York Chicago, Illinois 
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KNOWN As tHe BEST a 

















--to thousands of farmers--known for Kans: 
their remarkable efficiency in keeping St. L 
barns and other farm buildings filled Phila. 
with fresh air, without drafts, known Nin: 

for their durability, rust-proof, storm- Inne 
proof,rot-proof and bird-proof features= Omah 


count 
perience of these farmers--why ’ 
not be sure you are getting a mated 
ventilating system you know is okay--by citr q 
specifying OK Cupolas. They cost no 
more, If your dealer don’t have them, 
write us. 


OK Products also include hog house windows, 
stock waterers, hog feeders, etc. Writ®for cata- 





ny CUPOLAS. Waynetre- “At 













































































































log and learn why OK Products are better. In ¢ 
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Direct to Farmer -= _ 
at Wire Mill Prices Pendergast Fence Book aro 
b> — I. If —IL Just off the press—a complete treatise 1 ry, 
selecting, buying and erecting wire fen a 
CATALOG FREE ~ Sent free upon request. Cely 
KITSELMAN BROS. c€et.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA NE ge : &pp 
ence and barbed wire direct from facto:y Ma 
were at first cost. Why pay more? Was 
- United Fence Company com mit 
American oe Br aaa = 
ce 323 ne ee. siete. __ sub 
. - 263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. a 
_ gauge wires; = weight; full length ma 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof oer me 
against hardest weather conditions. GOPHE TRAP ee eae pes uid. _ ; 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. Descriptive circular sent free. es, 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. wD nen a henaaawsh  agh? 
CICAGO NEW YORK Please mention this paper when writing: auest 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are tauvited to contribute their experience to this departinent. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management wfll be cheerfully answered. 








Market Milk Situation 


The report from the Bureau of Mar- 
kets on market milk figures for Sep- 
tember indicates that the producer is 
at present getting a little better than 
50 per cent of the retail price of milk. 
This is a slight gain over the summer 
months, when the ratio was practically 
fift y-fifty. 

in actual price received, there seems 
to have been a slight increase also, 


altho not as much as the increasing 
cost of production would seem to jus- 
tifv. The series of prosecutions against 
milk producers’ organizations, altho 
they seem to be failing te make prog- 
ress, have probably had the effect of 
holding back a part of the usual fall 
increase. 

A change has been made in the for- 
mer method of printing market milk 
prices, in that the price to the farmer 
at the country shipping station has 
been used as the standard, rather than 
the price at the city. In order to make 
a comparison of the price paid to the 
farmer at different cities, the quota- 
tions per 100 pounds are on the basis 
of 3.5 per eent milk. Sioux City, Kan- 
sas City, Philadelphia and Indianap- 
olis have a 4 per cent standard, and 
allowance has been made for this dif- 
ference. 

Philadelphia has the lowest cost of 
distribution of any city on the list, and 
Omaha the highest. Likewise the Phil- 
adelphia producer gets the biggest per- 
centage of the consumer’s money, 
while Omaha is again at the lowest 
price level. In actual price received 
by the producer for whole milk, Phila- 
delphia has the high record, and is fol- 
lowed closely by St. Louis. 

The following table gives in the first 
column the price paid to the farmer at 
country shipping stations for 100 
pounds of 3.5 per cent milk. In the 
other three columns, the figures given 
are cents per quart. 
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Market. S 3 5 E 
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2 a 41 2 

l. ojo] 6 
a | call = 4 & 3 o_ 
ES eae $3.55) 7.6! 7.4] 15 
Bes Moines ....... i1*3.20' 6.9) 8.1) 15 
Beaux Clty . ......<04 228) V7) Cl 1b 
Kansas City ....... 3.20] 7.5) 7.5) 15 
DEPISWGES:. . 0. c0ck es 3.65] 7.6] 7.9] 15.5 
Philadelphia ...... | 3.71) 8.5) 5.5] 14 
Minneapolis ....... 1*3.10) 6.7| 6.3] 13 
RRS Pence | 3.13) 6.7) 8.3! 15 





*At Des Moines and Minneapolis the 
country shipping station price is esti- 
mated at 30 cents under the f. o. b. 
city quotation. 


The Record Fraud Case 


In a recent issue we made mention 


of the fraud perpetrated by Charles 
E. Cole, who was employed by the Pine 
Grove Holstein Farms, owned by Oli- 
ver Cabana, Jr. Mr. Cole, it will be 


remembered, had charge of the milk- 
ing of some of the cows which were 
entered in the official contest for ad- 


Vanced registry, and by introducing ex- 
Ta cream frem a concealed bag se- 
cured production records much higher 
than they should have been. 

As soon as this matter came to the 
kno dge of the officers of the Hol- 
Stein-iriesian Association, they took 
Prompt action. The executive commit 
tee held meetings in August and re- 
Cely evidence as to the frauds. Cole 
appeared before the committee and 
Ma a full admission. Mr. Cabana 
Was then invited to appear before the 
Committee. He did so, and requested 
further time, in order that he might 
submit his barn records and other evi- 
dence for the consideration of the com- 


Mittee 
pear: 


At the next meeting he ap- 
{ with his attorney and with cer- 
records and asked for further 
hearing. The committee granted this 
request and set the date for such hear- 





ing for September 22d. Instead of ap- 
pearing at this hearing, however, Mr. 
Cabana brought suit against the asso- 
ciation in a New York court, and ob- 
tained an injunction from that court 
restraining the association and its of- 
ficérs from cancelling the records or 
registry of the cattle now or previ- 
ously belonging to him, and from tak- 
ing any action looking toward bring- 
ing about such cancellation. Until this 
matter is heard by the court, the exec- 
utive committee of the association can 
take no further action. 

In sending out his report of these 
various meetings, Mr. Aitken, the pres- 
ident of the association, very properly 
says that this is a case of tremendous 
importance not only to the breeders of 
Holstein cattle, but to the breeders of 
pure-bred live stock of every kind; 
that if fraudulent records are permit- 
ted to remain when discovered, it will 
bring discredit upon the entire pure- 
bred live stock industry. The officers 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association, 
therefore, are charged with the very 
great responsibility of not only purg- 
ing their own records, but of safe- 
guarding the very life of the pure-bred 
live stock industry by making it per- 
fectly plain that records can not be 
falsified with impunity. Im this task 
they will have the sympathetic sup 
port of all other pure-bred live stock 
associations and of all right-minded 
breeders. 





Feeding Dairy Heifers 

Too many dairy heifers go thru their 
first winter with straw and corn stalks 
furnishing the greater part of their ra- 
tion. This holds back their maturity 
and they can not 
milk cows until about four years of 
age. 

We do not believe that it is econom- 
ical to go to the other extreme and 
feed dairy heifers heavily on grain, but 
there is a happy medium which is 
worth striving for. An average daily 
ration of fifteen or twenty pounds of 
silage, four or five pounds of alfalfa 
or clover hay, and two pounds of corn 
or three pounds of oats, will produce 
splendid results without’ an undue 
strain on the pocketbook. At the Mis- 
souri station they found that a ration 
of this sort produced slightly better 
resuits than a ration of alfalfa or clo- 
ver hay without silage, but with two 
or three pourds of corn daily. Alfalfa 
or clover hay without silage brings the 
heifers along very nicely, but there 
seems to be a positive advantage in 
substituting part of the hay with sil- 
age. If no clover or alfalfa hay is to 
be had, an average daily ration of 
twenty to twenty-five pounds of sil- 
age, together with a pound of oil meal 
or cottonseed meal and a pound or two 
of oats, produces very good results. 

It is possible to carry a dairy heifer 
thru the winter at a feed expense of 
about $10, but a calf carried thru this 
way is worth very little more in the 
spring than it was the previous fall. 
To carry a calf thru the winter with 
one of the rations suggested in the 
foregoing will cost $25 or $30, but a 
calf wintered in this way will be a 
credit to the place and will actually be 
worth the increased expense of the 
feed. 





Which Breed of Cows? 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T am, selling cream and feeding 
the milk to the pigs, and wish to know 
whether I should buy Holsteins, Jer- 
seys or Short-horns.” 

If our correspondent doesn’t care to 
raise the steer calves, we would ad- 
vise him to use either the Holsteins 
or Jerseys in preference to the Short- 
horns. It takes on the average a little 
more feed to produce a pound of but- 
ter-fat with Holsteins than with Jer- 
seys, but the Holsteins produce decid- 
edly more skim-milk for the pigs, and 
are decidedly hardier. Our corre- 
spondent should use the breed which 
he likes the best, the breed over which 
he can become the most enthusiastic. 
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Groove in bowl 
spindle — like 
an auger bit 


Oils Itself 


UST as an auger bit draws up the 
shavings out of a hole you are bor- 
ing, so the grooves in the shaft of the 
Primrose Cream Separator 
draw up the oil and force it through 


@ The separator that oils itself 
without any thought on your 
part beyond occasionally replen- 
ishing the supply in a reservoir, 
will certainly outlast one that 
is oiled now and then when it 


turns hard. 


@ Seea Primrose at the nearest 
International dealer's. Primrose 
has other exclusive features. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA mc 





USA 
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| RIPPLEY?S 


3 in | 
Combination 














| 
| Hog House Heater 
| Tank Heater 


AND 


' Steam Food Gooker 





ture—is ideal at farrowing time. 


through the coldest weather. 
breeders in the United States. 


Write today for full particulars. 


RIPPLEY MFG. CO., 





Saves pigs during zero weather by keeping the hog house at proper tempera- 
Capable of heating hog houses 100 feet long. 
Provides a constant supply of warm water to tanks within a 200 foot radius, for 
hogs and cattle, thereby saving feed. Experiments have proved that stock requires 
less grain when they have access to plenty of warm water in cold weather. 
Heating grain and slop not only saves feed but makes the hogs grow steadily 


Recommended and used by 25 experiment stations and hundreds of the best 


A Rippley 3 in 1 Combination Outfit will pay for itself in feeding 35 hogs, 


Dept. W, 


GRAFTON, ILLINOIS 








‘DO DITCHING THIS FALL 


rains smothering the soil. Put 
for early spring work, Get your 
ing and terracing done now with 
Farm Ditcher 

Terracer 







10 Days Free Trial 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
Read what Dickey Silo 
Owners have to say. 
Send for catalog No. 4 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, IIl. 
Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WANTEDTO BUY 


Clover, timothy and alsike seed. Send samme 
and price to the ELH HORN FEED STORE. 
Elk Horn, ltowa. 
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HERD OF DUROCS — 


DISPERSION SALE OF FAIRACRE 








70 HEAD— The Greater Part of Which Is First Class Breeding Stock —70 HEAD 


Geneva, lowa, Wednesday, November 5 
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Five boars by Trailfinder, out of Model Lady Again. 


15 Tried Sows, 5 Fall Gilts, 20 Spring Gilts, 10 Fall Boars, 20 Spring Boars, Trailfinder 


In directing attention to our herd boar, TRAILFINDER 202215, we want to say that he comes as near being 
worth BIG money as any son of PATHFINDER that has changed hands recently, with very few exceptions. He is 


one of the biggest sons of PATHFINDER, and he breeds big. 





See the 40 Spring Boars and Gilts 
we sell by TRAILFINDER 


Our 15 open tried sows are real 
brood sows. They are daughters of 
Marion’s Wonder Again, John’s Com- 
bination, Defender Major, and Trail- 
finder. 


at 





Our spring boars and gilts are extra 
large and extra heavy boned—the 
deep, long, rugged kind that breeders 
in general would be glad to raise. 


To buy big young boars and gilts 
like these, by such a boar as Trail- 
finder,and out of a string of brood 
sows like we will sell, will start you 








But the BEST BUY OF ALL wili be 
TRAILFINDER 
Don't forget that he is a full brother 
to PATHFINDER’S GIANT, IDEAL 
PATHFINDER, BIG PATHFINDER, 
and the new Washburn boar, JOHN’S 
PATHFINDER. 


It was these boars that were the big- 
gest factor in putting Pathfinder on 
the map. 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er Representative. If unable to at- 
tend the sale, send your mail bids to 
him in our care. 





J.L. MelIlrath, Auctioneer. Get our 
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off right in the hog business. Poy -ok 


LEECH WISEMAN, 


TRAILFINDER 


catalog and learn all. Address 


_GENEVA, IOWA 


202215. 




















Sheldon s Big Type Poland-China Breeders 


Come to Sheldon—We Can Show You | ,000 Pigs in One Day, Sired by the Leading Boars of the 
Breed. More Big Type Polands Sold at Sheldon, la., Than Any Other Town in the United States 








Harry Uittenbogaard 
Bred Sows, Fall Boars, Spring Boars and Yearlings 





Peter Ellerbroek’s Sons 
Proprietors Ellerbroek Stock Farm 


A few very choice spring boars by The Climax, Sheldon Wonder and Eller- 
broek’s Leader. Also a few extra good fall boars at private sale; priced to sell 
quick. Phone or write 


PETER ELLERBROEK’S SONS, SHELDON, IOWA 








JOHN WEGTER cinecssiie 
southwest of Sheldon 
HAS SOME CHOICE FALL BOARS LEFT. 
If you need one, write or see these at once. Can also ae a few good brood 
sows bred for fall farrow. REMEMBER THE WEGTER & ELLERBROEK 
FALL SALE, OCTOBER 20th, when the cream of the two herds will be sold. 
Get your name on the catalog list. Phone, call or write. 


JOHN WEGTER, SHELDON, IOWA 


HENRY KOERSELMAN, Prop. Maplewood Farm 


located two miles east of town, breeds Polands and Hereford cattle. 12 fal! 
boars by Maplewood Jumbo, by the champion Iowa Smooth Jumbo; Maple- 
wood Wonder, by Korver’s Orange Wonder, out of Sioux’s Choice, heads the 
herd. A few choice sows bred for fall litters for sale. Spring pigs by The Pilot, 
Sheldon Wonder, Miller’s Smooth Chief, Green’s Long Prospect, Maplewood 


Wonder, and others. Address 
SHELDON, IOWA 











W. J. OSGOOD, Prop. Welworth Farm 


located one-half mile north of fair grounds. Herd headed by Welworth Orange by 
Orange Boy, out of [Am Miss Wonder. Come and inspect our herd. We have the best 
in Big Type Polands, and it will pay you to look them over. 

Don't furget to call us up—we will meet you. 

Phone 52-line 19. Address 


w. J. OSGOOD, SHELDON, IOWA 


SIMON SCHIPPER 


I have twelve good open fall gilts for sale—at 
$100 to $125. 
These gilts are nice smooth ones, with good feet, high back and 
well marked. Get busy now! These gilts won’t last long. 
Come and see them, or write today. 


SIMON SCHIPPER, SHELDON, IOWA 














COL. J. A. BENSON, The Auctioneer 


Prop. Tally Ho! Herd 30 Years 


Has sold more Poland-Chinas than any other auctioneer living. He gets top 
prices. Picks good ones on mail bids and buys them right. Short-horn herd 
is headed by Imp. Newton Pilot. Now offering choice Scotch 
Pulls. Visit or write him at 


SPRUCEMEAD FARM, 





South Fifth Ave., SHELDON, IOWA 








SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Ten head of March pigs sired by the leading boars of the breed. Write your 


wy We can fill your order. 
R. GC. HENRY, Sheldon, lowa. 
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General Price Outlook 


1918, corn ayeraged 89 cents. It 
$1.37, or 154 per cent of the ten-yei 





In like manner we wor 
ts week by week In th 








tiv 
tive low. 


legen Fat cattle strengthened 


point, to 157 per cent of their ten- 

year average Canners and cutters 
ped 5 points, to 138 per cent, while 
stockers and feeders fell 4 points, to 144 


ent 


} 


HOGS—Heavy hogs sagged 3 more points, 
to 146 per cent, while light hogs anened 
ints, to 147 per cent of their ten- 

s (130 pounds down) 





year average Pi 
dropped 4 more points, to 160 per cent 


SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs fell 7 points, 
per cent. Boston wool was qut ‘ted 

cents for half-blood, 63% cents 

hths blood, and 61% cents 
uarter-blood, or, in other words, 
nuing around 165 per cent of its 





three- 


t year average. 


GRA!IN—Cash corn fell 5 points, to 154 per 


4 


cent, while cash oats fell 4 points, to 153 
per “nt No. 2 wheat continues around 


16 r cent of its ten-year average 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—FEutter fell 
nts, to 183 per cent. Cash cotton 


gained 6 points, to 212 per cent 
PROVISIONS—Lard gained 13 points, 
208 per cent, while ribs held steady 


138 per cent. Bacon slid 6 more points, 


to 139 per cent, while ham also fell 


point 





rage. 


FUTURES—December corn sagged 1 point 
to 144 per cent, and May corn also fell 
1 point ,to 136 per cent October lard 


is now 209 per cent, having ined 
points, while January lard gained 





points, to 178 per cent. October ribs held 
steady at 136 per cent, while January 
ribs gained 3 points, and now stand at 
133 per cent. The October price of hogs, 


on the basis of October lard futures, 


$20.82, whereas, on the basis of Octo- 
ber rib futures, it is only $13.55. The 


January price of hogs, on the basis 


January lard futures, is $17.34, whereas 
on the basis of January rib futures, the 
January price is $12.95. December cot- 
ton gained 11 points, to 206 per cent of 


a 


en-year average. 


The Week’s Markets 


HOGS. 
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R METHOD—To judge the price of 
oduct, we must know normal rela- 
ps For the ten Octobers from 


¢ halen ‘on prime— 


ige Hogs averaged during these 
Octobers $9.96 They are now 
or 146 per cent of the ten-year av- 
out other 
way we 
etermine which products are rela- 
high in price and which are rela- 

















to 155 per cent of its ten-year 
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| S| a} & 
Elizia 
E\éls 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | ! 
Te. Oe 14.12/14.50/14. 
Week before Vey eee 14.70) £4.88)15.¢ 
Medium (200-250 lba.)— | | | 
Last week ...... ooee eo /14,58/14.55/14 
WORE WUE newcccces 15.13/15.50)15 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— 
a RAS 14.30/14.98/14. 
Week before ...... -}15.13) 15. 13}14.$ 
Light lights (130-150 lbs. ) | 
SN WON oe Kika a 'k 6% ehps s ccd ke. B8113 
a ee ee 14.63/14 
Smooth heavy packing | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
ee ee 
WOR DONIND.: cic cus an 
Rough packing sows (200 | 
lbs. up)— ! 
Last week | 





\ ek before 






































st wee . giarwe 3. 
ek before ....... 414.138 
Steck pigs | 
FS Re reer 115.00 o staan 
Week before ......... CR eee 114.7 
SHEEP. 
(84 Ibs. down), i | 
m to prime— i] 
RM WOE acs ddadanes< 14.00/14.00}13. 75 
eWke be ee eee 15.00) 14.50/14. 56 
Lamiis. culls and common | | 
Last week Pd ra St es 140.00) 10.38/10 
Week before «..-.-..+. 110.75/10.63/ 10.25 
Yearling wethers, medium | j 
to prime— j { 
ares }10.00}10.25! 9 
Week before ......... | 9.68/10.38/10 
Ewes. medium to choice-— | 
OO Ree 75| 6.88) 6 
Week before ...... P 6.838] 7.00} 6 
eeding ewes, full | 
me uths to yearlings— | ! ! 
ast week ...... »+ 110.50) 9.38/10.5 
Week befere ......... }10 25) 10.00|10.5 


Choice— 


Feeder lambs, medions to | } 
| 


Last week ... 
~_Week before 











MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Timothy, 
w = before $10.65; 
week before $43.50. 


prime clover, last week 


| | 22, week before $21.50. 
. -|B1.38411.501T1.38 
-}11.50/?2.13}22.00 








NOTE—Unless otherwise stated. 


Classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 


of prices from eommon to choice. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 








eheddar cheese, 








last week 28c, 


fresh firsts, 
54c; fowls, 


211.c; prime 
week before 


week before 


Bran— 


Last week ../3 
Week before. |36 


Shorts— 


Last week 
Week before 
Hominy feed 
Last week 
Week before. 


Oil meal (o 


Last week . 
Week befor 


Cottonseed 


Tankage 
Last w 


Week before. | 


Gluten 


Last week .. 
Week before. 


~ *Quotations 
all other points 


The c hicago Markets 


being made 


it the same 


No. 2 yellow 
ing has been 
character, not 
interest being 
are the principal 
Country offerings 
liberal at times 
corn. Six cargoes of Argentina corn have 


arrived in 
owned by 


comparing 
wheat 


, 





bushels of oats, 
and 2,690,000 bushels of barley : 
the visible whe 
increase of not 
within a week. 
the corn belt 
shelling the new corn crop, 
for within a short time, 


ketings are 
altho many 
as too low 


that many 


year ago. 


than last year, 
more, and both states are large shippers 
of corn every 
sales. of No. 


bushel, No 


white eats at 
barley at $1.18 3 
butter is up to 65 cents and prime 
up to 67 cents. 

Cattle of ordinary to middling quality 
sold far better 
been expected with such 
receipts, and 
in prices were 
demand, with 
better grades. 
the offerings were inadequate 
pressing local and shipping demand, 
prices experienced a veritable 
a short time 
selling at $17.5 
week before 
week steers went 


and choice 


ready sales at $18. 60 to $19.4 10. 
sola at $17.5 
medium grade 
to $17.45, while 
the grassy order brought $14.50 to $15.75, 
and light canning and inferior steers $9.50 
Poor to faney yearling steers 
brought $14 
heifers sol@ at $6.60 to $16, 
trading as high as $13. 
was $19.40 one year ago, $17.50 two years 
ago, $11.40 three years ago, 


to $14.25. 


years ago, 


Butcher stock prices were 
and they looked attractive to feeders, 
bought them freely for finishing. 

cows and heifers found buyers at $6.60 
to $15.75, with not many prime enough 
Canning cows and cutters 
and bulls $5.50 to 


to bring $13. 
brought $5.25 to $6.50, 
$11.50, while calves sold at $6.25 to $18, 
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the 
and wanted for its plant in 
which has been running on imported corn 
for six menths, i 
in the United 
bushels of wheat, 
19,501,000 bushels of oats, 
els of rye and 


1,848,000 bushels of corn, 


520.000 bushe he of 


Corn huskers in 
ing districts are asking such 
farmers are letting 
attend to the 
dently enjoy the 
lowa that sterage 
for the fine, 
oats have been 
spite the low prices prevailing, December 
oats being quoted 


Word comes from 


rye at $1.37, and 





early week severe 


with $18.65 the top 


y at $14 to $18.50, 
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light vealers being taken at $16 and up- 
ward. Wisconsin and Michigan contrib- 
uted many canning cows, it being the 
time for culling the dairy herds. Western 
range cattle had a good sale at $8.25 to 


$15.50, the high prices being paid for a 
- ‘tter class of cattle than had been arriv- 
g before. There was a fairly large traf- 


fle in shodburs and feeders at $7 to $14, 
not many sales takir place as high as 


$12.50 The desirable cattle of this class 





sold at steady prices, but the poorer lots 
sold off from 25 to 50 cen 






Hogs were on the down grade most of 
the time last week, with comparatively 
large receipts and a meager eastern ship- 
ping demand, eastern packing concerns 








getting most of their suplies from their 
home territory The packing interests 
were in full control, and daily substan- 
tial reductions in values took place, plac- 
ing the market on the lowest level yet 
reached Late sales of top hogs were 
made at $14.75, with sales down to $13 
for common lots, pigs ying at $11.75 to 
$14 On the last a y of J ly Drimyr h ZzS 
sold $5.35 above top cattle, but now prime 
cattle are selling enormously higher than 
hoes The spread in hog s has cor 

tracted still more, ar e of $1.75 
between common heavy ce bute 

ers is the narrowest of the season The 
highest st ht butchers, fol 





lowed closely t bacon grade hogs 
with heavy butchers at a‘ moderate dis- 
count. Old crop hogs are becoming scarce 
er, and the receipts are running more to 
hogs of the new crop, Iowa and Indiana 
furnishing many consignments weighing 
from 140 to 190 pounds Recent receipts 
of hogs have averaged 242 pounds, being 
seven pounds less than a week earlier and 
the lightest in three months, but six 
pounds heavier than a year ago It is 
probable that in the near future the heav- 
ier hogs will be et r favorites than 
they have been Lat is so active in the 
markets of the -country that lard hogs 
are much wanted Lard is selling at far 
higher prices than a year ago, and pork 
is higher also, but short-ribs are lower 
than at that time A late week rally in 
prices landed prime hogs at $15.05 At 
the close of the preceding week the top 
was $15.80. Comparatively few late gales 
of hogs were made below $14. 

Lambs are in good demand most of the 
time for slaughtering, and the demand 
for feeders is especially large, both here 
and at Omaha and other Missouri river 
markets. Killers have been selling at 
much lower prices than a short time ago, 
however, and even feeders are lower, de- 
spite their large sale. Recent sales were 
made of lambs at $9 to $15.50, feeding 
lambs at $9.50 to $13, yearlin at $9 to 
ewes at $3.5 














3.50 to $7.50, feeding ewes 
15 » to $7.25, breeding ewes at $7.50 to 
and bucks and stags at $5 to $6. 
Enormous supplies of feeding lambs from 
the ranges of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho 
and other states have gone to feeding 
districts of late, and lots of breeding 
ewes have been shipping to various parts 
of the eountry A year ago top lambs 
brought $16, two years ago $18.25, three 
years ago $10.60, four years ago $9 and 
eight years ago $6.10 
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International Grain Show 


Plans for the International Grain and 
Hay Show, which will be held in connec- 
tion with the International Live Stock 
Exposition, November 29th to December 
6th, were definitely outlined at a meet- 
ing of representatives of all middle-west- 
ern states with the committee of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and the management 
of the Live Stock Exposition. 

Assurance was given by the state men 
that the people are interested in this 
great exposition, and that a large number 
of exhibits of wheat, oats, corn, barley, 
rye and hay may be expected. Arrange- 
ments were completed for a feature ex- 
hibit showing a model farm of 160 acres 
properly arranged with growing crops and 
live stock, which will show the desirable 
location and arrangement of farm build- 
ings, fences, ete. 

The management will also arrange for 
other attractive educational feature ex- 
hibits The following states will place 
educational exhibits at this exposition: 
Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Indiana, Kentucky. 

The United States government will 
place a mammoth exhibit, as will the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. It 
was also decided at this meeting to make 
an additional class for single ears of corn. 
Prizes will be offered in each of the six 
regions for the best ear of corn, and a 
handsome trophy will be awarded for the 
grand sweepstakes ear of the entire show. 
The management has also planned to se- 
cure trophies to be awarded for the best 
sample of corn, the best wheat and the 
best sample of hay. 

Announcement was made that a meet- 
ing of all representatives of grain grow- 
ing, crop improvement and corn growers’ 
associations will be held in conneetion 
with the «xposition on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 2d. 
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DUROC JERSEY. 








GREAT WONDER | AM 
STANDS SUPREME 


0th as an individual (being the 
biggest Duroc boar in the world), 
and as a sire, 





His son, Giant Wonder I Am, is the biggest junior ye 
that ever won grand championship at Des Moines. 


-arling (850 Ibs.), 
Great Wonder I Am sired the litter that sold for the record price of 
$15,090—all cash money. 


Attend our Great WonderlI Am boar and open gilt sale at Algona, 
lowa, October 30. 


25 fall and spring gilts by Great Wonder I Am. 
18 falland spring boars by Great Wonder I Am. 
Others in Pathfinder, Col. Jack Orion, and the like. 


Great Wonder I Am is a boar breeder—as well assows. His sons 
, ; 


and grandsons won more firsts and championships this year than 


those of any other boar, any year 


Don’t miss it. 


J. A. VIPOND & _ 


This will be a great sale. 











Orion's Colonel Leads 
IN BIG TYPE DUROCS 


| He is to follow Protect the Cols., our big state fair 
prize winner. 

A very choice lot of large early spring boars offered, with 
great bone—the rea! big kind. They get this from their 
sire, Protect the Cols. A few by Joe King Orion and 
other leading boars. 

If looking for your money’s worth tn big boned, big type 
Durocs, drop in and see us, or write. Herd immune. 


}. 6. McQUILKIN, La Porte City, lowa 


INDIANWOLD ORION 


One of the Leading Big Type Orion Cherry King Duroc Boars 
Let us teil you about our spring boars by Indianwold Orion. We also have a few each by Great 
Sensation, Investor, Chief Invincible, Royal Sensation and Miller Boy. Also a few fall boars offered. Every- 
thing well grown and of the up-to-date Duroc type. Herdimmuned. Call on or address 


LOUIS B. OLSON, GARNER, 


BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 5th 


GRAND MODELS EQUAL 229233 


The boar that had more friends for grand championship at the 1918 National than perhaps 
any other that didn’t get it. He was the juntor champion at lowa in1917. He will show at 
right around 1,000 Ibs. this fall. The greatest Golden Model living, Umeeda Migh Orion, 
assists, one of the 88,665 record litter. Young boars offered of unusual promise. 


Thomas Robinson, Independence, lowa 
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THIRTY SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


BY BIG BLACK ORANGE 


the best living son cf BIG ORANGE. Others by Timm’s Wonder, by Fessy’s Timm ; 
and Orange Type, by Big Black Orange I'wo of these are out of Price Maid 2d, third prize sow at lowa 
Sta ate Fair this fall, and by Big Black Orange. Others are out of sows by The Pilot and Timm’s Wonder. 


These Will Be Priced Kight and Guaranteed in Every Way 


DREWELOW BROS., _ New Hampton, 


LEFEBURE DUROCS 


Uneeda High Orion at Head of Herd 


Spring boars for sale of the following blood lines: Uneeda High Orion, Grand Model's Equal, Pathfinder, 
Kern’s Sensation, Great Sensation and Cherry King Orion. Get on our malling list for monthly booklet, 
descriptive of the Lefebure Durocs. We are also the largest Belgian horse breeders in the world. 


HENRY LEFEBURE SONS COMPANY, Fairfax, lowa 


Short ( Crop i in my Gommunity! 


I will sell 50 gilts and 10 tried sows dirt cheap to any one who will buy the whole bunch. Sows by Co! 
A Gano, Malina’s Sensation t needa Surprise and Pathmarker. Gliita by Jr. Orion Cherry King. formerly 
Fear’s Orlon Cherry King, the sire of the champion sow at Denver and Kansas in 1917, and by John Orion 
and Great Pathfinder. Write and let me give you my price, as 1 want to sell. 


Cc. B. CLARK, Thompson, Neb. 


Just-a-Mere Stock Farm—With Duroc Jerseys In the Lead 


Three high class fall boars by Great Sensation. Now don't spend too much time 
thinking about these if you want a good boar; get on the train and come and see them 
They are REAL boars. 

Three big type dandies by Giant Invincibie out of a Disturberdam. “Some boars. 

. Golden Victor, and outof 


LA PORTE CITY, IOWA 


High Top Orion 





Diamond Joe, by King 





lowa 











Lots of big spring boars by our National prize w 
Benton Wonder. First come, first served 


MERLE T. ANDERSON, 


Pathfinder’s Victory 


By Old Pathfinder By Great Orion 


Two great sons of two great sires head our herd of Durocs. High Top Orton won first in class at the Iowa 
state fair. Pathfinder’s Victory we did not get to show, but he isa full brother to the lowa champion sow, 
and he is considered a truly great boar. We expect to show him at the National, 


BROCKWAY & CO., 


-——sPROETT BROS. 


100 spring pigs by Jee Orion EE. Jack's Friend 7th, Jack's Orion King 24, Orion Hing 
@rton and Pathfinder @d. Here are some of the best litters In America. Our 62125.00 Orion Cherry 
King sow fs raising 8 Joe Orion II pigs 

COME TO ALEXANDRIA NEBRASHA,. FOR DUROCS 














Letts, lowa 
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=JACK’S ORION: 


This is our new Duroc herd boar. He is the boar 
we have had our mind on for a long time. 


JACK’S ORION has proven himself to be one of the greatest sires of the breed 
He was the highest priced pig sold in the United States in 1916. He cost 
$6,000, and we know we got him cheap. 


JACK’S ORION was the first prize aged boar at the lowa state fair in 19 


JACK’S ORION is recognized as the best bred Orion boar living. The va 
of the Orion blood is best indicated in the get of JACK’S ORION from the s 
of various strains with which he has been mated. Watch JACK’S ORION er: 


BRED SOW SALE JANUARY 14. 


ADAMS & SWAIN, ALGONA, 


Pocahontas Durocs 


Boars offered. Tops from 90 pigs raised. Let us show you good, big boars by Great Orion or 
of a Great Sensation dam; others by our big. high backed, big boned Golden King. W 
can do business in short order when you see them. 


IOWA 

















Oct. 24, 1919 





WM. SCHOTT, = . Pocahontas, lowa | 








Suburban FarmHerd of Duroes 


Herd headed by BIG WONDER I AM the $3500 son of the champion sire Great Wonder | 
A nice line of spring boars offered by Pathfinder’s Likeness—the champion Great Wonder | 
—Aviator Select and Pal’s Orion—full brother to the worlds champion Great Orion. 

Let us show you some real durocs. Herd immuned. 


H. E. SATRE - - 


GIANT REFORMER 264885 


First prize Duroc boar at the 1918 Minnesota State Fair. We have never seen a longer boa 
for his age or a bigger framed boar. He’s areal giant. He’s the coming big type boar. 

Extra large stretchy spring boars offered by this young monster and out of daughters of Pat! 
finder, King the Col. and King Orion I. Herd immuned. 


JOHN ROSKAMNMP,,. - 


Diamond Farm Durocs 


Herd headed by Diamond 2445411 the boar that stands 40 inches and for length has n 
superior for his age. He's a show boar. 

We are offering both fall and spring boars and fall and spring open gilts by this giar 
monster—and guarantee them to please. Remember—We ship on approval. 


L. NEVILLE, Cherokee Co. Aurelia, lowa | 


Juhl Bros.’ Durocs Double Treated 


Big, rugged spring boars offered, mainly the get of our senior herd boar, Pathfinder's (tant 
Again. He's the boar they ali talk about who see him. His great scale and ruggedness seem to a il to 
all alike 


Stanhope, lowa 





Kanawha, lowa 























Tt to give a touch of fanciful breeding, we have a litter each by Pathfinder, Great Ori Chief 
Invincibl 'p roud Pathfinder, Giant Supreme and Protection Giant. The two latter were junior cli pions 
at the lowa and South Dakota state fairs, 1918. Later, one sold for $1700, the other for $2500. 

Come and see our new herd boar, Great Orion King. Let us fit you out with areal boar. Addres* 


JUHL BROTHERS, LUVERNE, MINNESUTA 


BiG TYPE DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


We are now offering a choice lot of gilts—a car load if you want them; 

also a lot of good, big 5 spring boars, litter mates to the 
gilts, forsale, Pigs sire: 1 at Orien’s Giant, Col, Path. 
finder, All Orion, and Jumbo Illustrator. 


mM. C. CRAMER & SON, 

















Everything Immune 











MONROE, :0WA. | 


Immuned Duroc Boars 


OF GREAT SCALE, SIRED BY ONE OF THE BIGGEST YEARLING BOARS LIVING 


Iowa Great Wonder. Those who saw him at the Iowa State Fair will not soon forget him asides 
these big boars by Kowa Great Wonder, we have a litter of seven dandies by King Orion Cherry. the 
great McAndrews boar, and out of May Ganc Great pigs these are. Also a litter by Joe King 0 and 
out of a litter sister to Fatn’s Reformer. Mave plenty of material;to pick from, and you 


will like the material. 
S. D. JENSEN, WEST BEND, 1OWA 


Crimson Sensation Orion Defender 


Two Duroc Boars That Give Prestige to the Breed 
Our crop of spring boars by them justifies us {n inviting correspondence and inspection. Also f good 
fall boars offered, grandsons of Pathfinder. 
Bred sow sale January 24th. 


J. W. SCHWALLER, 


Herd Immuned. 











Millford, lowa 





Cedar Lawn Farm Durocs 


As 1 have decided not to hold a fall sale, am offering at§private sale 


35 Spring and Fall Boars 


of the most popular bloodlines, such as Pathfinder, Great Wonder, Mahaska Wonder, Giant Invincible, ( 
Orton, Mode! Taxpayer, M. E. Orion Cherry King. These are well grown and carry about as much § a 
bone as can be found for their age. If you are looking for a real herd boar, address Cedar Lawn Farm, 4° 


they are raised, and we can suit you. 
HOWARD B. GOOD, Piainfield, low2 





2 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $75 


A boar and gilt. not related, of Critic and Illustrator treeding. 
Pedigrees with each pig. For full particulars, write 


Murray, Nebrask2 


P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 














